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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Under the Direction of Messrs A. and 8, GATTI. 
Oonductor ... po .» « Mr ArrHuR SULLIVAN, 
Assistant Conductor Mr ALFRED CELLIER. 
LAST WEEK. Every Evening at Eight. 

N Sarurpay next, Oct. 4, Messrs A. & 8S. GATTT’S 
BENEFIT, and positively the Last Night of the Season. Mrs Os, , Miss 
Mary Davies, Mdme Antoinette oe: iss Orridge, Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr 
McG@uckin, Mr Maybrick, and Mr Santley, who :have kindly voluntee their 
Prices and full particulars of Programme 










valuable services on this occasion. 
will be announced forthwith, 











“THOU ART 80 NEAR.” 


R BARTON McGUCKIN will sing Rercuarpt’s popular 
Lied, “THOU ART 80 NEAR AND YET 80 FAR,” at the Covent 
Garden Proinenade Concerts, on Thursday next, Oct. 2. 

















COVENT GARDEN PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
Ascher’s “ALICE” and Mendelssohn’s “RONDO CAPRICCIOSO.” 
MSS NINA BRUNELL, R.A.M., will play Ascuzr’s 
Fantasia on ‘ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” and MENDELSSOHN’s 
‘“ANDANTE” and “RONDO OAPRICOIOSO,” on the 13th October, at the 
Promenade Concerts, Covent Garden, 











THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


IVIERE’S PROMENADE CONCERTS.—M. RIVIERE 

begs to announce that his Annual Series of GRAND CONCERTS will 

commence on Monpay Evening, Oct. 6, and continue for Five Weeks. Full 
particulars will be duly announced. 


jj L ASG OW SELECT 


Mz FREDERIO ARCHER, Conpvctor. 


The Committee offer a PRIZE of TEN GUINEAS for the best ORIGINAL 
PART-SONG for Four Mixed Voices. 

Printed forms of Conditions can be had on application to Mr RoBEertT 
ALEXANDER, Hon, Sec., 18, William Street, Greenhead, Glasgow. 

All Compositions must be sent in on or before the 8th November. 













CHOIR. 














DME SAINTON-DOLBY’S VOCAL ACADEMY.—The 
NEXT TERM commences on Monpay, October 20. Particulars can be 
obtained of Messrs Ashbee & Holloway, 23, Spring Street, Hyde Park; of Mr 
Vert, 52, New Bond Street; and at Mdme Sarnton-Do.sy'’s Residence, 71, 
Gloucester Place, Hyde Park. 















KS GS COLLEGE, LONDON.—EVENING CLASSES in 
Harmony and Vocal Music by Professor Monx will begin on WEDNESDAY, 
Oct. 8, For particulars apply to J. W. OunwinaHAM, Secretary. 


CONTRALTO. 


A LADY, with a fine Voice, and knowledge of all classes of 
4h Music, desires an ENGAGEMENT with a Select Concert Party, or would 
take separate pest. Address, ‘‘OonTRALTO,” care of Mrs Mackey, 
14, Talbot Street, Dublin. 



















R W. DORRELL begs to inform his friends and pupils 
that he will Return to Town on Tuesday next, the 30th of September. 


M&S JOHN MACFARREN begs to inform her pupils and 
friends that she has RetuRNED to Town, Applications for Pianoforte 

agg Ip Lessons to be addressed, 15, Albert Street, Glo’ster Gate, Regent’s 
ark, N.W. 


R HANDEL GEAR, Professor of Singing, begs to 
acquaint his friends and pupils that he has ReTuRNED to Town.— 
66, Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 

























RYSTAL PALACE. — SATURDAY CONCERTS and 
AFTERNOON PROMENADES, 1879-80. 


The TWENTY-FOURTH SERIES of the SATURDAY OONOERTS will 
commence on the 4th October. There will be Twenty-three Concerts in all— 
eleven before and twelve after Christmas, on the following dates, commencing 
each day at Three o’clock :— 

1879. OcToBER 4, 11, 18, 25. 
» NOVEMBER 1, 8, 15, 22, 29. » 
» DECEMBER 6, 13. * 

APRIL 3, 10, 17. 


Mr Manns’s BENEFIT OoNCERT will take place on the 24th April. 
Durin, 


1880. JANUARY 31. 
Fesruaky 7, 14, 21, 28, 
6, 13, 20, 27. 





‘ae 


ing Concerts will be :— 
order (at the 
an unfinished 





Among the more important in the 
BEETMOVEN.—The nine Syephaio, played in their chronol 
last nine Concerts of the Series). The First Mov 

Violin Concerto. 

ag ee E flat, No. 8 of Salomon Set (first time at these Concerts), 
Symphony in D, ‘‘Ia Chasse,” No. 5 of Rieter-Biedermaan’s New Edition 
(first time at these Concerts). 

MozarT.—Symphony in O (No. 6). Serenade for Strings, ‘‘ eine kleine Nacht- 
musik,” composed in 1787 (first time at these Ooncerts). Ballet Music to 
“‘ Idomeneo ” ( first time at these Concerts). 

ScHUMANN.—The four Symphonies, played in their chronological order (before 
Christmas). 

MENDELSs0HN.—“ Antigone” (with condensed reading), the choral parts to be 
sung by Leslie’s Choir. The Concert will be conducted by Mr 7 leslie, 
and his celebrated Ohoir will on this occasion sing several of ite most favourite 
unaccompanied Pieces. Scotch Symphony. Octet for Strings. 

ScHUBERT.—A ‘Schubert Programme” will open the after-Ohristmas Series, on 
the 3lst January, in commemoration of Schubert's birthday. 

Waanen.—“ Faust Overture.” ‘“‘ Siegfried-Idyll.” 

BrauMs.—Variations on a Theme by Haydn. Pianoforte Ooncerto, 


Amongst the works which are new to our programmes are the following :— 


H, Hormayrn.—Sympkony, “ Frithjof.” 
Rarr.—“ Spring Symphony” (No. 8, in A). 
L1szt.—Symphonic Poem, No, 19, ‘‘ The Ideal” (after Schiller). 
WAGNER.—Scenes from “ Die Meistersinger,” as arranged for the Ooncert-room 
by the Composer. 
VeERDI.—Ballet Music, “‘ The Four Seasons” (from I Vespri Siciliani”), Overture 
to “ Aroldo.” 
RuBINsTEIN.—‘‘ Symphonie Dramatique.” 
PoncHIELLI.—‘‘ Danza delle Ore” (from ‘‘ La Gioconda ”). 
MANCINELLI.—Overture and Selection from the Incidental Music to “ Oleopatra.” 
Bazzint.—Overture to “ King Lear.” 
Forant.—Concert Overture, No. 1, in O. 
BERLI0z.—Selections from ‘Roméo et Juliette” and ‘‘ La Damnation de Faust.” 
Govurop.—** Bacrée” and Selection from the Ballet Music te 
“ Polyeucte.” 
DELIBES.—Oortége de Bacchus and Divertissement from the Ballet “ Sylvia.” 
Sarnt-Sakws.— Le Rouet d’Omphale.” 
SvENDsEN.—‘‘ Carnaval de Paris” and Rhapsodie Norvégienne No. 4. 
Dv6rax.—Slavonian Dances, Second Series. 
Among the works of the 
PRELUDE AND FUNERAL 


who have held the Mendelssohn Scholarship : 
Dr ARTHUR SULLIVAN. | Mr WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Dr O. SWINNERTON HEaP. Mr Francis CorDER. 


[Continued on next page.) 
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[Crystal Palace Advertisement.—See preceding page} 

In addition to the important works enumerated, the programmes will be inter- 
spersed with lighter pieces, the special favourites of the Orystal Palace audience, 
amongst which may be named: 

Funeral March of a Marionette 
Mignon Gavotte oh Sys 
Minuet for Strings... si _ 
Air de Ballet and Shepherd Melody 
Two Minuets (from Serenade No. 1) 
Dance of Nymphs and — 

Air and Gavotte (Suite in D) 
Gavotte fer Strings. ooo 
Largo we ose a one a sop 
Vorspiel to Third Act, me; Arya $s 
Dance of Persian Slaves (Le Roi de Lahore) 


Coxpvcror—Mr AUGUST MANNS. 


Transferable Stalls for the Twenty-three Concerts, Two Guineas; Numbered 
Stall for a Single Concert in Area or Gallery, Half-a-Crown ; Unnumbered Seats 
in Area or Gallery, One Shilling ; Admission to the Concert-room for those not 
having Stall or other Tickets, Sixpence—all exclusive of admission to the Palace. 


(By order) 8. FLOOD PAGE, Secretary and Manager. 


REMOVAL. 

GIGROR GUSTAVE GARCIA requests that all Communica- 
tions be forwarded to his New Residence, No. 5, STRANRAER PLACE, 

Maida Vale, W.—August 16, 1879. 

REMOVAL. 
ME LAMBORN COCK, after thirty-five years’ residence at 
a 63, New Bond Street, begs to announce his Removal to 23, HOLLES 
STREET, Oxford Street, W. 

“MY LOVE FAR AWAY.” 
y ISS MARY DAVIES will sing M. W. Baurr’s favourite 
i¥} Ballad, “MY LOVE FAR AWAY,” at Brighton on the 9th October.— 
Durr & Srewart, 2, Hanover Street. 
“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 


\ GERARD COVENTRY will sing Ascuer’s popular 
Romance, ‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at Yarmouth, Sept. 29, and 
at the London Royal Aquarium Concert, Oct. 5. 


“THOU ART SO NEAR.” 


GERARD COVENTRY will sing Retcnarpr’s popular 
Lied, “THOU ART SO NEAR AND YET 8O FAR,” at Yarmouth, 
Sept, 29, and at the London Royal Aquarium Concert, Oct. 5, 


“TELL ME NOT MY LOVE WILL CHANGE.” 
ME GERARD COVENTRY will sing (for the first time) a 
new Song, composed expressly for him by J, W. WILLIAMS, entitled, 
“TELL ME NOT MY LOVE WILL OHANGE,” at Yarmouth, Sept. 29, and at 
the London Royal Aquarium Concert, Oct. 5. 
“T NAVIGANTI.” 
ANDEGGER’S popular Trio, “I NAVIGANTI” (“ THE 
. MARINERS”), will be sung by Miss SAIDIE SINGLETON, Mr H. 
SELIGMANN, and Mr ARTHUR L. OSWALD, on Monday, October 13, at 
Mrs John Macfarren’s Concert at Tulse Hill. 
“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” 
\ R LEONARD POYNTER will sing on Monday evening, 
di at the Royal Polytechnic Special Concert, ASCHER’s Romance, “ ALICE, 
WHERE ART THOU ?” (by desire). 
“ONE WORD.” 
h DME SAN MARTINO-CAMPOBELLO,and Mr GERARD 
COVENTRY will sing Nicoxat’s admired Duet, ‘ONE WORD,” at 
Yarmouth, Oct. 5. 


Gounod, 
Ambroise Thomas, 
Boccheri ] 


Sullivan, 
Bach. 
Bazzini, 
Handel, 
Reinecke. 
Massenet, 
































“THE MARINER.” 
i R EDWARD WHARTON will sing Louis Drent’s popular 
Song, “THE MARINER,” at Mdme Worrell’s Concert, Angell Town 
Institution, Brixton, on Wednesday evening, Oct. 1. 
“THE LADY OF THE LEA.” 
PME ENRIQUEZ will sing Henry Smart's popular 
Song, ‘THE LADY OF THE LEA,” at B C 
the ce Siler Oakley Square. Pipe guslnnpmetiedapiinnntigy 
“THE MESSAGE.” 
VERNON RIGBY will sing Brummnrnar’s admired 
Provinene “THE MESSAGE,” at Every Ooncert during his tour in the 











“HER VOICE.” 


‘““TTER VOICE.” Ienack Grssonz’s popular Song (poetry 
- by ‘‘A Soldier’s Daughter”), ming by Mdme Eng1Quez, is published, 
price 4s,, by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


In the Press, 


“KENNEDY AT THE CAPE” 


By D. KENNEDY, Juwn., 
Author of “ Colonial Travel.” 











THEORY OF MUSIC. 


A FIRST BOOK (‘th Edition). 
A SECOND BOOK. 
A THIRD BOOK, 


By LOUISA GIBSON. 
Very highly recommended by the leading musicians of Great Britain. 
THE OLASS SINGER'S A B O, 6d, 


LonDon: 
WEEKES & ©CO.; NOVELLO & 0O0O,; 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFint’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J. B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

25, SHERWOOD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, PICCADILLY. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner en powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P. 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, arn SAXOPHONES. 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(late Burret, CRAMPON & Oo.), 
Established 1830, 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Co. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty’s Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 
Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Paris: Passage du Grand 
Cerf, 18 et 20. 
LONDON: 5, MADDOX STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


ICORDI'S CIRCULATING LIBRARY of ITALIAN 


MUSIC, and Music published in Italy. 
From £2 12 0 cat one oes eee 
» gl il 


WHITTAKER & OO, 











+ per Annum, 
0 an ove me eos ove ... per Half-year. 
0 ~ ots ove on ove + per Quarter, 
Q wie pee son ~s ae .«.. per Month, 
Prospectus Gratis and Post free, 
“AIDA,” 
Complete for Voice and Piano, Italian words on bee 
0, do. do, Italian and English words 
Do, for Pianoforte... bse ae obs pee rv 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


FAREWELL (a Sonnet by Shakspere), CARANIOLO ... 

FOR EVER AND FOR EVER. 8.M8.0. Tost 

GOOD NIGHT. 8.MS.0. L. Denza... i... 

THE PINING FLOWER. Rorotu... nes 

FOR YOU AND MBE, 0. Prnsuvt... 

THY NAME ALONE. ©. Prnsutt... Per so 

AN ITALIAN SONG, ©. PinsuTi... «.. sve sat.” den 

O MUSIO SWEET. ©. Pinsutr_.., ove ae on weece 

LA LUNA IMMOBILE; Serenata. Duet from Borro’s O , Mefistofele, 
img 3 with great success, by Mdme Nilsson and Mdme Trebelli, &c., at 

Sir J. Benedict’s and the Royal Albert Hall Concerts, and at the 

Birmingham Festival me no a ae es ws OU a 8 6 


Lists of every description gratis and post free, All works produced in Italy, 
&c., promptly procured without extra charge. 
265, Regent Street, London, W. 


LONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 

Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Enrico Mattei, 
Monari-Rocca ; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, 
Amand Oastegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. ©, Oooper, F. 
Chatterton, T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Mann, T. Harper, Bernhardt, and 
Lansdowne Cottell. The fee for residents is 21 guineas per term, inclusive of full 
board and a first-class railway season ticket ; Opera admission, &c. Students can 
a anytime. Programmes and prospectuses post free.—O, Ray, Sec., Langham 


ton bt toto toe 
ecceccoce 
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NOTES UPON NOTES. 
Cipriani Potter’s Studies, composed for the use of the 
Royal Academy of Music. 
(Continued from page 598. ) 


No, 24and last,in G sharp minor, with a subject that may beclassed 
among the “sublime.” Dr Crotch, who taught Mr Cipriani Potter 
the theory of music (and afterwards to myself), in his lectures 
(quoting from Sir Joshua Reynolds’ lectures on painting), divided 
the styles of music into three classes—the sublime, the beautiful, 
and the ornamental. After giving out this subject in the gravest 
manner possible, little Cip. seems to have felt that no one should 
be too happy in this world, so that the fidgetty little passages 
wandering all over the keyboard like little insects flying about— 
very uncomfortable—never very comfortable after even the most 
diligent practice—the two should be taken up with a nip—some- 
thing like a bite—but I wont say too much, or “I'd be a butterfly” 
—the cream, I should say, before the butter—for it’s all very well 
to be “born in a bower ” (of notes), like these in this study, but 
when are you to get out of the bower ?—you cannot skedaddle— 
Oh, no, no! What are you to do, grin and bear it? Is this 
philosophical ? Well, then, what are you to do ?—why, practice, 
practice, practice, and what then ?—why, practice. Don’t you 
think so—why, surely you’re not asleep, Dishley? Oh, Dishley ! 
however could you have been a pupil of mine? We have been 
attempting—I only say attempting—to rival Mynheer von Dunk. 
I don’t think the Mynheer had to pass judgment on studies, but I 
am become so warm in the argumentative line with you, that I 
am quite stewed-ious—and now I have no authority to quote as to 
the character of the key of G sharp minor. It seems to have been 
passed over as not worthy of notice. “A flat minor is spoken of as 
adapting itself well to funeral marches (I know one by Beethoven 
—rather a good one), and is full of a sad and almost heart-rending 
expression ; in it we seem to hear the wailing of an oppressed and 
sorrowful heart.” One can but believe that a composer thinks out 
his ideas (as he feels) differently in G sharp minor, as compared 
with A flat minor. And now, my dear Dishley, we are at the end 
of Potter's studies, composed for the use of the Royal Academy of 
Music. Well, then, you ought to be better in style. Dishley, as 
usual (professing ignorance, yet only to suck and pick the brains 
of his old master), says: and what is style? I answer it’s a style 
you wont get over, but I will tell you. That which is called style, 
or, in fact, the different interpretations that may be given to the 
same passage in music; equivalent to the different readings that a 
great orator or actor would give to words which, of course, are 
definite; might be said to apply to the art of phrasing and the 
variety of readings that may be given in instrumental music. Of 
course, in vocal music, the words define the phrase and the inten- 
tions of the composer ; or, rather, as it is more aptly put, in D. T’s 
splendid critique on the Birmingham Festival, “ Words must 
suggest music, and that with such definiteness that the music 
must be necessarily what it is!” And this, too, shows that 
words are a fillip to the imagination of the composer, and 
even the interpreter. But instrumental music, although indefinite 
(one of its greatest charms), awakens emotions in the mind 
—sensations most difficult to analyze; for real musicians, 
who understand the science of music, may, for example, hear 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony. One might fancy that “The 
Storm” was a storm; another might fancy it a battle; another, 
the waves beating on the seashore, &c.; all understanding the 
“science of music,” yet unable to account for the emotions it 
produces in the mind, How differently the same musical com- 
position may be interpreted by different performers, even by a 
full band, under the skilful guidance of a talented conductor, the 
different performers showing a spirit of intelligence and in- 
dividuality of feeling, yet submitting to the control and impulse 
of the conductor. And how is it that one conductor may seem 
to have greater power over an orchestra than another? Has 
animal magnetism, supported by musical knowledge, anything to 
do with this? It seems to me a mystical question, wandering 
into the realm of feeling. But who can wander so much in the 
realm of feeling as those who will not perpetually be making use 
of their outward senses to find out whatever may be wrong in 
their .performance, letting the eye correct that of which the ear 
should be the expounder? We must feel how much further the 
blind (and with knowledge especially) go into the world of music. 





Let every performer shut his eyes while listening to his own 
playing. I have heard that a celebrated pianist often plays, even 
in public, with his eyes shut; but let any one try and practice 
with their eyes shut, they soon feel it is good so to listen to their 
work. In listening to a concert (it may appear to some a little 
affectation) a greater power (in earnestly listening) is gained by 
having the outside world shut out. When, in hearing an orches- 
tra, you have in the mind’s eye the whole scene before you, how 
the attentive auditor can digest plan of composition, feel the 
colouring of instrumentation, in fine, the real interpretation, the 
reading given to the work performed, all the lights and shades, 
the plan even of interpretation, making the plan of the composi- 
tion still more perceptible; all this assuring the listener that 
music must be grasped by the mind—that music is a divine gift, 
and will cause each one to “ go out of himself.” Dr Maudsley, in 
his truly great work, The Pathology of Mind, says :—‘ The brain 
is in many respects more liable to disease than other vital organs, 
being so much more under the command of our will, and liable to 
be overtasked. Surely the fact that the;brain is, while the heart 
is not, ‘ under the command of the will, carries with it a respon- 
sibility which is absent from a purely physical infirmity. And, 
apart from cases of congenital idiocy, it is a matter of notoriety 
that self-engrossment, in some shape or other, accompanies the 
larger portion of modern insanity ; so much so, that Dr Maudsley 
gives it asa main prescription for the insane patient that he 
should be made ‘ to step out of himself.” In the unfashionable 
book (as Mrs Beecher Stowe calls the Bible) we hear of a 
— given to Saul—the effect of David’s playing to 
Saul. 

The listening to great music must have a high influence on the 
real listener—the searcher (in his mind) after truth. I have just 
been interrupted and rather startled by a young lady pupil 
saying that “surely anyone playing from memory must feel that 
it takes away from their physical force while being so occupied 
in the mind.” This is a point worthy of consideration. Yet, 
taking the late great Thalberg for an example, he seemed to gain 
greater physical force when playing from memory—(he certainly 
had most marvellous tone); it was really splendid musical 
declamation. But now about Potter’s Studies. (You are gone to 
sleep again, sad and bad.) There are no Studies like them, for 
everything. Five-finger exercises are very good, and, years ago, 
I brought out a work on that subject; but there was not the 
encouragement given to that sort of practice then ; now it seems 
to be up at fever height. I heard a really clever musician 
say: “I practice five-finger exercises, and then I can look ata 
composition, and am ready to go before an audience and perform 
it.” And yet in this practice of five-finger exercises the mind is 
dormant. In these Studies of Cipriani Potter passages must be 
taken out ; but then there is character about the passages. F'ive- 
finger exercises and scales must, of course, be practice, and 
students should work till they enjoy their work. ho (that has 
really worked) has not felt the pleasure of practising, when, 
having conquered mechanical difficulties in a composition, a new 
light seems to be shown on the work studied—that the music has 
begun to be arrived at, that the real interpretation is coming ? 
"Tis then the executant feels that he can create out of what has 
been created by the composer. How these Studies of Cipriani 
Potter will aid the student in acquiring this knowledge for 
music is never lost sight of. These Studies will also (I s from 
experience) help the master. The last time I saw Mr Potter he 
was bemoaning to a friend (with whom I dined at his house) the 
decadence of the English school of pianoforte playing; and I am 
sure he was not thinking of himself, or how-much he had done 
towards establishing the "English pianoforte school ; these Studies 
have done much to establish that fact. That the English piano- 
fortes, especially Broadwoods’, have done much to educate the 
player, there is no doubt. I would give credit to all the magnifi- 
cent pianists who come from other lands; they do us all good ; 
but they must have felt what fine instruments are made in 
England. I cannot but feel that one of our great foreign pianists, 
living in our midst, has so acclimatised himself to a Broadwood— 
so capable of all variety of tone, and so grateful to the player— 
this deservedly renowned performer has grown in this country. 
It is absolute perfection in style, touch, and everything. I think 
every master who endeavours to keep up his technical powers, 
and is himself a student all his life in his art, so that he can go 
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before, and certainly with his pupil in progress, arrives at the 
enjoyment of teaching. Of course, this is when the mind of the 
pupil goes with the master ; for if there is any feeling of distrust 
on either side, created by outward influences, &c., there is an end 
to either teaching or learning. It is only those who have lived 
through the life of an executant that can really appreciate the 
toiling difficulties that beset the path of the student in the 
executive, A composer may imagine a composition, and at his 
first imaginings having the idea of its perfect performance, yet 
appearing, or perhaps obliged to be satisfied with an imperfect per- 
formance of his own work. But the trained artist in the executive 
school will be exacting for style and expression, the result of 
feeling and education. It may often happen that the most 
sensitive players may not do themselves justice ; hence it is that 
the rough-and-ready, or, as it has vulgarly been termed, “ plucky 
playing ” (and what has plucky playing to do with “ high art ?”) 
may pass; but will this be the means to a greatend? Un- 
doubtly the pupil and master owe much to each other. Dr Marx, 
in speaking of the music-master, says: “Many and most im- 
portant, indeed, are the things a music-teacher is called up to 
consider, and great the demands he has to satisfy. He must 
comprehend art in its nature and past developments; he must 
have clearly perceived its present importance, and its relation to 
his own times, and the nation to which he belongs; he requires 
the power of looking into the future, when those he teaches shall 
act for themselves; he must have studied human nature, must 
know how to treat mankind properly, and how to make them fond 
of his art; how to find what they desire and is good for them, 
what they are able to accomplish, and where they are likely to 
fail; with the knowledge of art he must combine skill of execution ; 
with that of man, experience, tact, readiness of means, and that 
sympathy and love without which all the labour is barren and 
cheerless ; his scientific knowledge must be assisted by pedagogical 
skill and that kind of instinctive discernment which enables him 
to find the right way and method where rules and precepts can no 
longer guide him. Lastly, his position must be a sufficiently 
independent one; he must neither be overwhelmed with work, 
nor be in want of pupils; he must not be altogether absorbed in his 
profession, neither must he be drawn away too much from his 
calling. To sum up all: a music-master, in order to be able to 
fulfil all the duties of his calling, must be not only an artist, but 
also a teacher, an experienced trainer, a thinker, a man of action, 
and a man of the world.” Such is the portrait of my worthy 
master, Cipriani Potter. Though short in stature, he was a giant 
in mind. He was highly cultivated in other matters besides 
music; a great linguist and mathematician, a man of deep feeling 
and sound judgment. No friend could ever give better advice 
than he did, musically or otherwise. He had lived through a life 
of severe training in music, both theoretically and practically. 
He did honour to his country. If Cipriani Potter had written 
nothing else but these Studies, he would have left an enduring 
monument to his memory. How almost countless are the number 
of students who have felt what they have learned from Cipriani 
Potter's Studies, composed for the use of the Royal Academy of 
Music! 
—_—o—— 


OPERA COMIQUE. 

The sustained interest taken in H.M.S. Pinafore, as represented 
by the company at this establishment, might reasonably be thought 
to render any change unnecessary in the cast so long identified 
with the performance. On Tuesday evening, however, a new 
Josephine was introduced to the audience, and the familiar comic 
mer had in consequence a fresh feature of attraction. Miss 
Blanche Roosevelt, announced as from the Royal Italian Opera, is in 

ion of a voice of much sweetness and power, which seems to 
ave been well trained, and when more familiar with the business of 
the stage the young vocalist promises to be an acquisition to the 
theatre. Mr George Grossmith, jun., Mr Rutland ington, Mr 
Power, Mr Temple, Miss Everard, and Miss Bond retain their 
respective positions, and the prosperous Pinafore displays no 
indication yet of running aground for lack of the breeze of popular 
favour. The pleasant prelude of Cups and Saucers and the musical 
comedietta of After Ali continue to furnish the supplementary 
entertainment.—D. 7’. 








‘ coors Bizet’s Carmen will be produced at the Royal Operahouse, 
erlin, 





MR PENNA AND THE HIGHGATE CONCERT. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.”) 

Srr,—Mr Faulkner Leigh’s letter in your last Saturday’s impres- 
sion (in which he would try to make it appear that I am incapable 
of substantiating my previous statements) is characterised by the 
same veracity and courtesy as his former communication. I must 
solicit of you one further opportunity of replying, and in this letter 
—which shall be my last—I will show whether Mr Leigh himself is 
alike radiant in other qualities usually stamping a gentleman. 

Mr Faulkner Leigh says he ‘‘ emphatically reiterates his former 
statements.” I will, therefore, take his SS in the order in 
which he states them, and assert :—(1.) That any letter or card was 
sent to Mr Leigh by myself, wife, or daughter, a my 
daughter’s position in the programme, is false. (2.) That my 
daughter and Mdme Penna ‘‘appeared in the artists’ room in the 
most towering rage, vowing vengeance,” is also false. Of this, three 
gentlemen who were present are witnesses. (3.) That my daughter 
was ‘‘repeatedly informed the advertisement was inserted by the 
manager,” is alike false. My daughter was never spoken to on the 
subject. The same witnesses! Nor has she to do with any person 
in respect of this concert, save Mr Leigh, by whom, and whom alone, 
she was engaged to sing. 

The ‘‘illiterate epistle” was written with my sanction and approval 
as I lay ill in bed. I am sorry it failed to satisfy the Hmey 
requirements of Mr Faulkner Leigh’s mind. Had I been aware that 
Mr Leigh was so great a master of rhetoric and English composition, 
I might have obtained the aid of some accomplished lawyer to write 
on my behalf, so that the intellectual sensibility of Mr Leigh should 
not be offended. Mr Leigh is evidently a genius, and from the 
sublime heights of his mental power condescends to look upon one 
who is only a member of a “‘ talented family.” But, whatever his 
rhetoric, his logic is as false as are his statements. I fear it is a 
branch of study that he has neglected. Mr Leigh draws the rash 
conclusion that an unsatisfactory performance follows as a con- 
sequence from an unrehearsed quartet. It may so follow if he have 
to take part in it. 

I here acknowledge a lapsus, which is, however, of no moment, as 
you will at once see. I said the quartet was “Fly not yet.” I 
ought to have said ‘‘ Lesbia hath a beaming eye.” I confounded the 
two. This, however, is as much “rubbish” as the other, and what 
I wrote as to that equally applies as to this. It is, however, Mr 
Leigh’s notion of ‘‘ Concerted Music.” 

That Mr Leigh may not err again in his logic, I commend to his 
notice the writings of a sage who flourished before the Christian 
era,and he might then learn the nature of syllogism and the meaning 
of the word consequently. Or, if he prefer the writings of a modern 
logician, I would name the late Archbishop Whately, or the cele- 
brated hymn-writer, whose work is less taxing to the intellect. 
This study would cause Mr Leigh to be more careful how he draws 
his conclusions when his reasonings are to appear in print. 

‘‘ Impresarios and artists in England and Scotland” have often 
engaged the services of my daughter, and they are so well satisfied 
with what they have had to ‘‘endure,” that they renew their engage- 
ments. My daughter, however, acting under my advive, would 
never sing for or with Mr Leigh again under any circumstances. 

It only remains to say that great as may have been his education, 
Mr Leigh has yet to learn that when he engages the artistic services 
of a lady, he must pay her the sum agreed upon. For this part of 
his neglected education, his preceptor will have to be, I fear, a 
judge of England. Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 


September 22, 1879. FREDERIC PENNA. 





ST GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL, 
Programme of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T, Best. 
Tuurspay EventnG, SEPTEMBER 11th :— 

Fantasia for the Organ, in C minor ... “ie ... H. Behrens, 
Serenade, “Through the night” _... ate ... Schubert, 
Overture, A Midsummer Night's Dream ... Mendelssohn, 
Prelude and Fugue, in C minor Bach, 
Barcarolle from the Fourth Concerto Sir W. S. Bennett. 
Toccata for the Organ, in F major ... se C. M. Widor. 


SaturDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER 138th:— 
Overture, Chevy Chace see aR 
Air from a Sonata for the Clavicherd 
Organ Sonata, No. 1, in F minor... 
Andante from the Fourth Symphony 
Meditation in a Cathedral sus 
a §Pastorale, in G major 
b (March, in E flat major 
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RACINE AND MUSIC.* 
I, 
(Continued from page 595. ) 

In certain numbers of his score Rameau preserves the old 
method ; in others, on the contrary, he draws inspiration from his 
genius alone, and advances with an assured step. If he thus, 
from time to time, felt his way, it was doubtless because he feared 
the results of an essay too novel not to be dangerous, or because 
he mistrusted, not without reason, the skill of the executants. 
Thus it must be remarked that the innovations are introduced 
only little by little in Hippolyte et Aricie. The overture is traced 
entirely on the model of Lulli’s overtures, and nearly the whole 
of the prologue is in the same manner; we have to come to the 
last scene to find a vocal gavotte: “A l’Amour rendons les 
Armes,” of a quick, broad, precise rhythm, bearing the stamp of 
a style then perfectly new. ‘The first act contains no material 
innovations except in the harmony, but that is richer and more 
varied than was usual at the period. The second act, however, is 
a thorough musical revolution, and the bass air, sung by Theseus, 
with its continuous arpeggio pattern for the violins, is a completely 
new structural revelation. ‘Then come Pluto’s recitatives, the airs 
of the Fairies, the chorus of demons, and, lastly, the admirable 
trio of the Fates, all proving irrefutably the whole power of 
Rameau’s genius. In the trio especially the ritorne'/o of the 
violins in G minor, which afterwards becomes the accompaniment 
of the vocal commencement ; “ Quelle soudaine horreur ton destin 
nous inspire!” is of extreme grandeur and nobleness, and as for 
Pluto’s previous recitative : “ Vous qui de l'avenir percez la nuit 
profonde,” that, also, has a stamp of sombre and grandiose majesty 
worthy of ranking with the finest inspirations of the masters of 
any period. . . . It was Adolphe Adam who wrote all this, 
or something very much like it. To proclaim a genius after the 
lapse of a century does not require a prophet; still it should be 
done appropriately, and Adam never wrote anything more just 
than the few lines above. ‘To sum up, the success of Hippolyte et 
Aricté at last assumed so well-defined and brilliant a form that 
the composer was revenged on all his enemies. He laughed in 
his turn at the satires, sallies, and epigrams which had been 
launched against him and rendered his victory only more glorious: 
after the first indecision, his opera enjoyed a long and brilliant 
run, It was triumphantly revived more than once, especially in 
1742, with important modifications in the fifth act. Lastly, it was 
translated into Italian, and performed at Parma in 1759, under 
somewhat singular circumstances. The Italian poeta translated 
only the best parts of the French book, aiming especially at 
imitating Racine; he “even added beauties to those of his model.” 
This incomparable person was the Abbé Frugoni, “one of the 
literary celebrities of Italy, who, at the age of sixty, threw into 
his poem the fire of a young man of five-and-twenty.” Moreover, 
as the object in view was to combine the charms of Italian music 
and those of French, a young Italian composer, named Traetta, 
treated Rameau as the Abbé Frugoni had treated Racine and 
Pellegrin. He braved his fellow-countrymen’s too just prejudices 
against F'rench music by preserving the most admired portions of 
Rameau’s score ; but he added long contributions of his own, so 
that the medley, far from offending the most severe ears, produced 
a general enchantment.f All Italy, it would seem, repaired to 
Parma, for the purpose of witnessing a performance at one and 
the same time new, agreeable, and stately, and the sovereign of 
the duchy was justified in feeling just pride in his superb theatre 
and his priceless opera, in the case and in its contents. 

Hoffmann did not entertain the same scruples or the same false 
modesty as Pellegrin, but boldly entitled Phédre the lyric tragedy 
in three acts which he took from Racine’s piece in five, and which 
was represented first before the{Court at Fontainebleau on the 26th 
October, and then at the Paris Opera, on Tuesday, 21st November, 
1786, The music was by Lemoyne, professor of little Clavel in 
Berlin, and a protégé of the big Saint-Huberty in Paris, author of 
a Bouquet de Colette, performed at Warsaw in 1775, and of an 
Electre, played unsuccessfully at Paris in 1782, despite Lemoyne’s 





* From La Revue et Gazette Musicale de Paris. 

t Les Spectacles de Paris, for 1777.—This opera was revived in 1766 for 
the marriage of the Infanta of Parma with the Prince of the Asturias, its 
success being so brilliant and the King of Spain so well pleased that he 
granted a pension to the composer, then famous throughout Italy, 





giving himself out as a pupil of Gluck’s (a qualification which 
Gluck denied, yet only after an unmistakable check), though the 
public applauded various choruses and a scene of recitative dis- 
tinguished by rare energy, and, what is still more, despite the aid, 
in extremis, of Mad. Saint-Huberty, who, seeing that the piece of 
her old master and patron was about to founder, re-assumed 
Rosalie Levasseur’s part and did everything in her power to pro- 
long the run of the unattractive work, She did not succeed, but 
from that time forth she concentrated all her means of action, all 
her industry and influence on the production of Phédre, which was 
brilliantly to compensate Lemoyne for the fate of his Electre. 
Unfortunately for Lemoyne he came into competition with a for- 
midable rival, the author of Dardanus, who was protected directly 
by the Queen, and who had been promised that lis die a Cologne 
should be very shortly produced, and justly so promised, because it 
wasa question of indemnifying him for the persecution and pecuniary 
loss previously caused him by the committee of the Opera. Mad. 
Saint-Huberty did her utmost to procure for Lemoyne precedence 
of Sacchini, and she was successful—unluckily. Sacchini had the 
Queen's promise that his piece should be the first performed at 
Fontainebleau before the Court. He fancied he perceived a slight 
coolness in his patroness, but he waited with perfect confidence, 
until one day the Queen came up to him and said with emotion: 
“Monsieur Sacchini, it has been asserted that I show too much 
favour to foreigners. I have been requested so urgently to have 
M. Lemoyne’s Phédre performed instead of your (Edie, that I 
have been unable to refuse. You see my position, so you must 
forgive me.” This was the finishing stroke for the unhappy com- 
poser. He returned in despair to Paris, and fell ill the same 
evening ; three months afterwards he died, aged fifty-two, in all 
the force of his talent, and without having been. able to be present 
at the birth of the masterpiece which was to render his name 
immortal. t 
(To be continued, ) 





To tHe Memory or 
SIR LOUIS CAVAGNARI 
And those who fell with him at Cabul. 


FOR THUS OUR GALLANT DIE! * 
(Impromptu for Music, ) 
All outnumber’d and surrounded 
Our gallant ones may be, 
And thus their hydra-headed foe 
May claim the victory. 
But not until their ranks are thinn d, 
To England's battle ery, 
“ Forward! for Queen and Country now!” 
For thus our gallant die! 


Full oft, alas! the old, old Land 

Has mourn'd her slaughter’d brave, 

Struck down by Murder’s crimson hand, 
With none to help or save! 

But well we know on their last breath 
Was borne the battle cry: 

“ Forward! for England and the Queen!” 
For thus our gallant die! 


We’ll weave bright wreaths round every name 
Of all our brave who fell; 

Our tear-drops, dried by glowing pride, 

In those who fought so well. 

But as we hang the garlands up 

We'll pray to Him on high: 

“Lord! shield our England’s gallant ones, 
That no more brave may die!” 


* Copyright. A Sotprer’s Daveuter, 














A new tenor, named Masset, has made a successful début at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels. He was formerly an officer in the 


Belgian army. 





t I can hete merely mention this sad event ; I have given an account of it 
with all its details in a long work, Marie Antoinette et Sacchini, founded on 
unpublished doctiments, and forming the first part of my book, La Cour ef 
V Opéra sous Louis XVI. (One volume, 18mo, Didier, 1878.) 
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Sunday at Ullswater. 


Wastwater excepted, there is no lake in the Lake Country which 
lies out of the high road of tourist travel ; but Ullswater, if scarcely 
so fortunate as its western sister in evading the tide, has many 
moments of freedom and repose. Ullswater visitors are either 
pedestrians doing the round of the lakes or families from the manu- 
facturing districts to whom hard times prohibit foreign travel, or 
newly-married couples, orclergymen for whose parishes miscellane- 
ous reverends are now caring in the capacity of ‘‘ deputy 
shepherds.” By the way, the Rake Country must have peculiar 
attractions for our spiritual pastors and masters. They positively 
swarm in it. Go where you may, up hill or down dale, by the fell 
side or on the blue water, there you behold the sombre garments of 
the English priesthood. It is a study inclerical life. Bearded 
priests of ‘‘ broad” proclivities—these are generally found high up 
on the mountains, battling with the wind in a Kingsleyan spirit ; 
shaven priests, of Catholic tendencies, who are very early in the 
hotel drawing-room at even time ; ascetic priests, before whom the 
astute waiter always plants a water-bottle ; and jolly priests, who 
are not ashamed to perpetuate traditions of the days when men took 
port and plenty of it—all these abound, till they get in each other’s 
way, and either sit apart, or find a bond of conversational union in 
the shortcomings of their bishop. From this it may be imagined 
that Ullswater society—hotel society, of course, since none other 
exists—is eminently respectable, observant of every law laid down 
by the proprieties, and exigent upon all who would, by precept 
or example, insinuate the heretical notion that there ever can be 
time or place when or whereto the writ of Mrs Grundy runneth not. 
Join that community, and you must perforce put a yoke on your 
neck. Even the hotel acts as though this were the proper thing to 
do ; and should you demand, ‘‘Can I not take mine ease at mine 
inn?”, an Ullswater ‘‘ proprietor ” would probably answer that you 
may take as much as you like so long as his rules are observed, but 
not otherwise. And the rules fix when you shall eat, drink, and 
sleep with unbending rigidity. There is the table-d’héte breakfast ; 
there is the table-d’hote luncheon ; there is the table-d’héte dinner ; 
and eleven is the hour for such a putting out of lights as, unless you 
are peculiarly obstinate, must soon end in such a getting-up stairs. 
Don't think of disturbing the economy of the household between 
these events. You may succeed in doing so, but you had better not. 

To see Ullswater society in all its glory the visitor should contrive 
to reach his hotel on Saturday night, when the ‘‘trippers” are at a 
safe distance till Monday, and everybody is preparing for the 
supreme respectability of Sunday. Can any one explain why the 
British Philistine, chronically on his defence against all who ap- 
proach him without an introduction, assumes armour of proof when 
he gets out of bed on Sunday morning? I should much like to have 
this riddle solved, for the fact will not be disputed by keen observers, 
The shadow of Sunday in this aspect seems always projected upon 
Saturday night, and not even the genial influences of the table 
d’hote are strong enough to disperse it. In the drawing room a 
portentous silence reigns. The clergymen are meditative from 
Saturday habit; the matrons talk in whispers, while their lords 
sneak away to smoke under cover of a sacred duet performed by 
school girls on a distracting piano ; the pedestrians yawn over their 
guide-books ; and the maidens do the same, or would do the same if 
they dare, over the Christian Pitcher or the Gospel Spring, with 
which some zealous witness for what Mr Chadband called ‘‘terewth” 
has besprinkled the tables. The weather may be genial outside, but 
the atmosphere here is that of an ice-house, and everybody feels it 
and shivers, wishing bedtime had come. But this is mid-African 
heat compared to the temperature of Sunday night, when the effects 
of an early dinner have worn off; when newspapers are significantly 
folded up and stowed away in a corner along with the dilapidated 
yellow-backed novels left behind from time to time by departing 
visitors ; and the clergymen are consciously masters of the situation. 
Oh, the dreary hours! It probably rains outside, the billiard table 
is swathed in brown holland, you are afraid to touch a newspaper, 
or even to glance at the yellow backs; the Christian Pitcher is 
engaged three deep; your neighbours say, in language plainer than 
words, ‘‘ Keep off;” and the hands of the clock on the mantelpiece 
go round slower than ever. Is it in very desperation, or by way of 
delicate homage to the clergymen, that, at some period or other 
during an evening like this, an assault is made, with the help of 
the distracting piano, on Hymns Ancient and Modern? Whatever 
its reason, the attack is sure to come off. I have witnessed it on occa- 
sions innumerable, and marked a singularly uniform procedure, Inthe 
first place, the recognized leading matron—one such we always elect, or 
rather she elects herself—desires to know the most pot Wh clergy- 
man’s opinion of the singing at the village church. The most popular 
clergyman does not, per aps, approve, but commends the hymns and 
tunes ; whereupon, from some mysterious recesses, and as by one 





consent, fair hands draw forth copy a‘t2r cory of the musical manual. 
“Perhaps,” suggests the most popular clergyman, whose brethren 
are severely silent, not having been consulted, ‘‘perhaps some young 
lady will play it over.” All young ladies present are sweetly diffi- 
dent, but one anticipates the rest and moves straight upon the 
terrible instrument. These are the preliminaries, and for the next 
hour the battle with church music rages. You rush away, it may 
be to the side of the lake, but the lap of its waters mingles with the 
distant injunction, ‘‘ Onward, Christian soldiers!” and there is no 
peace. Or it may be that, in very desperation, you sit out the 
psalmody, taking a grim delight in its extraordinary performance. 
Observe the old gentleman who would sing the “air” if he could, 
but is stopped at every other note by a cough, and finally shut up 
altogether by a look of admonition from his portly spouse. Mark you 
the young fellow who shares a book with the prettiest girl in the 
room, yo addresses to her ear a series of tones at each one of which 
she winces in proportion to its lack of connection with the actual 
chord. Not far fete him a confident tenor propounds his musical 
skill by wandering from part to part, at a great expense of distressful 
labour ; while the ladiés, dear souls! strive which can most deserve 
the approval of the clergy, and the pianist hammers away with a 
staccato touch that makes every chord a distinct attack upon your 
nerves. But through all some happy people remain unaffected. 
They neither sing nor writhe. Hymns, whether ancient or modern, 
have no charms for them. Silence they seem to like. To the 
‘‘stony British stare,” of which they get a plentiful allowance, they 
are insensible. They sit in the darkest corners of the room, with a 
strong suspicion of clasped hands, and ‘‘shut up in  measureless 
content.” Will not somebody propose ‘‘The voice that breathed 
o’er Eden,” as an addition to the evening’s programme? For these 
are the newly-married.—D. 7. 


——_) -—. 


MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 

I told you in my last that the circus, built for M. Ciotti by the 
‘Town Council, was not to be pulled down till after the /étes of the 
7th, &th, and 9th, in case of bad weather, and to be available for 
concerts, &e, On Wednesday, September 3rd, a grand concert 
took place, and a better concert I never remember to have 
assisted at in Boulogne. It was given under the patronage of the 
Masonic Lodge of Boulogne for the benetit of the sufferers from 
the “ Incendies de Chatenvis ( Alsace) et les Institutions Scolaires 
de la Ville.’ The programme was varied and very long, in fact, 
too long; but, nevertheless, a well selected one. The Société 
Musicale, under the always able direction of M. Lefebvre, lent its 
aid by performing the overture to Le DPvéte et Paysan and a 
“marche honorifique,” entitled JWatteau, by A. Mathieu (first 
time of performance). Almost all the artists of the theatrical 
troupe gave their services; noticeable among them were Mdlles 8, 
de Joly and Luigini, MM. Fronty Cabannes, Bérard, and an 
amateur tenor, M. Longchamp, an Alsatian by birth, Alexander 
Reichardt’s “‘ Reste, Reste,” was also down on the programme. 
The “Orphéons,” under their new conductor, M. Parent, contri- 
buted to the success of the entertainment, while the “ Parodie” on 
Inwie de Lamermoor, delivered by M. Bérard, was inimitable. To 
sum up all, the concert was a great success, 

2oméo et Juliette (Gounod) occupied the attention of the audi- 
ence at the Salle Monsigny on Saturday last. ‘The hero and 
heroine of the well-known “ love tragedy of the divine Williams” 
were impersonated by M. Watson and Mdlle de Joly. M. Conte, 
from the Lyrique, Paris, created a favourable impression in the 
character of I'rére Laurent. The summer season, in which is 
given grand opera, ceases with this week, when we shall have 
Roméo, Madame Favart, and a benefit for Mdlle Joly, on which 
occasion scraps from different operas will be given. 

For the last three days we have been en féte. The affair was 
got up by the Société de Bienfaisance, and the rendezvous was 
the Jardin des Tintelleries, the attraction being a series of con- 
certs and balls, at the former of which the band of the Garde 
Républicaine, from Paris, specially invited for the occasion, gave 
its services. The intended “ Venetian Féte” on the river and the 
“ procession of illuminated boats,” &c., on Tuesday, were postponed 
on account of the bad weather. X. T. R. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, 10th Sept. 








Herr Eduard Kreibig has retired from the management of the 
German Landes-Theater, Prague, and is succeeded by his son, 
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THOMAS BRITTON. 
By Cuarizs K, SaLaman. 
(‘‘ An old, old story !” 

A man more remarkable than Thomas Britton, the once famous 
“ small-coal man,” perhaps never existed. He was, so to speak, a 
personified incongruity, and may be characterized as a bundle of con- 
traries ; for he combined in his own person, in an extraordinary 
manner, a number of qualities of the most o posite and inconsistent 
kind. He was accustomed to regard himself in two characters ; viz., 
as a man who gained his livelihood by the pursuit of a very mean, 
though honourable calling, and as the associate of persons of superior 
station in society. Born of low parentage in a town in Northampton- 
shire in 1650, Thomas Britton, when a youth, came to London, and 
apprenticed himself to a man in Clerkenwell who carried on the 
trade of a small-coal man. Having served his master seven years, he 
returned to his native town ; but soon came back to the metropolis, 
and to his old neighbourhood, to follow on his own account the trade 
he had been taught. Attired in a blue linen smock he perambulated 
the streets of North London with a sack of small coals on his back, 
and his coal measure in his hand. He must have prospered in his 
vocation, for he had time to cultivate the art and science of music ; 
to store his mind with literature; to purchase books, and music, and 
rare musical instruments. 

Thomas Britton had rented an old stable in Aylesbury Street, 
Clerkenwell, and converted it into a dwelling-house, the ground 
floor of which was his storehouse for small coals. A long narrow 
chamber on the first floor he adapted as a concert room, the entrance 
to which was by a staircase, not much better than a ladder, from the 
outside. Britton was the first to establish concerts in London, and 
held at his house a kind of musical club which was attended by ladies 
and gentlemen of talent and quality, and some highly distinguished 

rofessional men, among whom may be mentioned Handel, 

r Pepusch, Banister, Woolaston, the famous painter, and other 
celebrities. 

Sir Roger L’Estrange, an amateur violoncellist and a passionate 
lover of music, held Britton in great esteem, as did many other per- 
sons who then encouraged the cultivation of music, literature, and 
the arts generally, The modesty of his demeanour, his simplicity of 
character, added to his varied talents, and his general intelligence, 
gained Thomas Britton the respect and esteem of all who became 
acquainted with him. George Frederick Handel often presided at the 
harpsichord at Britton’s concerts, as well as Dr. Pepusch ; and other 
eminent musicians of the period assisted at his performances, which, 
at first, were given gratuitously, and afterwards at a small cost. 
Britton, when observed going his daily rounds, engaged in his humble 
trade, frequently elicited the remark :—‘‘ There goes the famous 
small-coal man, a lover of learning and a companion for gentlemen!” 
He was short and stout ; his countenance full of intelligence, giving 
no indication of a low origin, was noble in character, and amiable in 
expression : he was = nature a gentleman, and was, moreover, gifted 
with refined susceptibilities which led him to cultivate his mind. 
At the same time he would not be led away from his morning occu- 
emg by any consideration of false pride. In the evening he changed 

‘is character with his costume. A very fine impression of the mezzo- 
tinto engraving from Woolaston’s portrait of Britton,in the writer’s 
possession, enables him to write with confidence of a countenance 
which was evidently an index to his character. He is dressed in a 
broad brimmed hat and smock, with his coal measure in his hands. 
A very cruel practical joke perpetrated by a ventriloquist was the 
occasion of Britton’s premature death, Honeyman, the ventriloquist, 
without moving a muscle of his face, in the presence of Britton, 
peblioly announced the day of his death. Deeming it a voice from 

eaven, he was Laban A affected, and died ina fewdays. He left 
alarge and valuable collection of rare books and music, manuscripts and 
musical instruments, a catalogue of which, copied from the sale cata- 
logue, may be seen in Sir John Hawkins’s History of Music. The 
name of Thomas Britton appears among the English musicians in a 
Musical Biography, or Memoirs of the Lives and Writings of the most 
eminent Musical Composers und Writers of the past three centuries, 
published in 1814.—-Replies, 


[And one of the very worst compilations ever made.—®. 5, } 








_Ostexp.—The concerts at the Kursaal, under the intelligent 
directorship of MM. Emile Perier, Demol, and Mulderman, continue 
to attract numerous audiences. M. Musin, from Paris, has met with 

t success, especially in Ernst’s Othello, one of the most difficult 
antasias of that great and accomplished violinist. L’Hcho d'Ostende 
writes :—‘‘C’est, nous le répétons, un des plus ds succes de la 
saison, et le sympathique artiste emportera de la soirée du 13 sep- 
tembre le meilleur souvenir,” 





GROSS RECEIPTS OF THE THEATRES AND OTHER 
PLACES OF AMUSEMENT IN PARIS FOR— 
1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 
francs. francs. francs. francs. 


_— see ese +» 3,570,570 3,084,883 3,512,968 3,503,722 
ThéAtre-Frangais ... ... 2,389,221 1,639,760 1,616,232 1,536,982 
Opéra-Comique ... 1,698,684 1,037,161 979,458 1,161,256 
Italiens ... ate ... 690,403 569,538 577,931 136,381 
Odéon aa és ... 641,712 448,238 863,213 358,268 
Lyrique (Gaité) ... -» 1,081,315 1,160,743 1,146,277 1,528,400 
Gymnase ... ea .. 743,862 963,330 609,230 735,427 
Vaudeville... ne ... 1,107,513 986,071 954,227 820,397 
Palais-Royal on ... 945,770 842,518 846,745 1,020,362 
Variétés ... hes ..- 1,712,110 1,030,494 972,108 911,730 
Porte-Saint-Martin 1,621,893 1,062,317 811,430 2,027,992 
Renaissance 1,558,351 795,937 898,129 671,475 
Chatelet... ie . 1,518,881 1,257,630 1,287,788 641,549 
Historique ... ots ... 709,120 572,820 568,476 617,398 
Bouffes-Parisiens ... .. 688,600 451,598 477,980 605,759 
Ambigu ... a .. 673,481 324,926 197,168 377,043 
Folies-Dramatiques 1,208,524 780,821 518,331 376,722 
Taitbout ... Be sae 1 119,448 122,089 131,053 
Athénée ... Be .» 248,178 216,115 138,078 7,244 
Cluny Be, bet ... 176,137 183,283 146,947 201,189 
Menus-Plaisi ee ... 113,355 114,525 83,294 76,091 
Chateau-d’Eau... .. 270,409 281,548 122,199 257,374 


3¢ Théatre-Frangais - 179,238 112,300 70,894 161,217 
Fantaisies (Beaumarchais) 143,266 146,068 187,838 139,483 
Folies-Marigny  ... .. 983,131 26,300 43,155 91,483 
Grand-Théatre-Parisien ... 11,909 26,279 25,051 38,190 





Porte-Saint-Denis... shy 6,515 17,167 740 28,097 
Folies-Bergéres ... .-» 1,225,638 515,226 603,910 621,994 
ThéAatre-Miniature ... 14,827 28,750 34,600 44,067 
Délassements-Comiques ... 2,751 — 8,315 8,365 
Nouveautés ee .. 613,258 191,653 191,966 2,147 
2 Cirques Franconi .» 936,914 843,543 859,443 911,763 
Cirque Fernando ... .- 193,514 210,119 316,612 321,910 
Cirque Américain... ... 269,225 308,150 633,653 80,998 
Hippodrome aka ... 2,403,075 450,56 — — 
Theatre de Belleville ... 189,423 188,941 203,741 206,500 
»» des Batignolles ... 177,843 161,226 170,970 163,538 
» de Grenelle .. 87,727 85,749 80,247 84,284 
», des Gobelins ... 110,395 102,560 111,014 102,790 
»» Montmartre «+ 114,518 131,233 150,864 146,459 
», Montparnasse ... 82,993 75,221 76,730 65,560 
,, dela Villette ... 61,483 11,569 17,172 48,840 
Folies Belleville ... .» 80,157 10,088 22,410 71,3828 
Theatre Rossini ... pe 4,282 3,086 wee —_— 
»,  Oberkampf cae 9,676 6,599 —_— —— 
», Robert Houdin .. 73,003 65,048 61,872 66,145 
Panorama (Ch.-El.) .. 439,415 130,196 180,163 220,255 
Athénéum ... is ae 13,557 10,510 se ae 
Sum total ...... 30,658,500 21,655,792 21,530.402 21,309,170 
— Annuaire statistique de la France, 


TO F. C, BURNAND, ESQ, 
Honovrtp Str,—A correspondent of the Richmond Inquirer 
contributes the following to the controversy fiow going on in some of 
the American journals ;— Hamlet overheard Julius Cesar tell King 
Lear on tho Twelfth Night after the Tempest, that Antony and 
Cleopatra had told Coriolanus that Two Gentlemen of Verona were 
the authors of Shakspere’s plays. Lear said :—You may take it As 
You Like It, but I don’t believe it, for I heard Romeo and Juliet say 
that their Love’s Labour was Lost when Troilus and Cressida stole 
the Comedy of Errors and sold it to the Merchant of Venice for 
forty bottles of old Bourbon and a package of poker checks, Z'imon 
of Athens and Cymbeline were parties to the theft, and, after drinking 
Measure for Measure with the Merry Wives of Windsor, told King 
John all about it. Macbeth had a glimpse of the real author in a 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, but on waking could not remember who 
it was. Richard /1I, (a competent critic) said Bacon could not 
write even a Winter’s Tale, cot Mabe VIII, says that settles it; 
so, why make so Much Ado about Nothing. Othello was busy dealing 
a five-cent game of faro to the JV., V., VJ., Henry's, and the only 
remarks made by them were an occasional “ Prindle, don’t turn } 
hold on,” and a few other forcible observations of a cursory nature ; 
and as Richard IJ, was employed elsewhere in 7'aming the Shrew, 
could get no further evidence as to who wrote Shakspere. But All's 
Well that Ends Well, Isn’t it? Yours, in mute admiration, 
Titus Anotonichus, 


a - 
EK EI PS 
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BIRTH. 


On September 18, the wife of Epwarp ScuuseErta (director of 
the Schubert Society, &c.), of a daughter. 


DEATHS. 


On September 20, at his residence, Brook Street, Hanover Square, 
LionEL Lawson, Esq., aged 56, deeply regretted. 


On September 17, at Brighton, Martanne, the wife of Signor 
E. Mecarti, aged 66. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Potkaw.— Read Hood’s ems —all of them, ‘‘ comic” and 
“serious.” You will not read them in vain. Hoch! 














To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musica Wortpis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor), It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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DEDICATION. 


I have tried to wreathe here some shadows 
To crown a shadow, 
Yow that I’ve wreathed them I give them you. 


I have walked about in the meadows 

With a dear shadow, 

And I’ve passed a few hours in picking wild flowers 

All shadows. f : 
These flowers seem hueless, they glow not, 

Being mere shadows, 

And 30 hard to weave in a wreath, but I leave them you. 
Pray take them, perhaps they are spirits,—I know not. 








But anyhow believe me that so much I love you 
That I tried, and wove you 
As well as I could these shadows. 
Polkaw. 








A DREAM. 


The half-moon on her shrunken wing 

Was rising in the dumb and troublous night 

From the long low black eastern hill, her light 

Was so exceeding lovely that she almost seemed to sing. 


I stood and wondered at the sight 

Of that waning moon amid the wilderness 

Of straggling clouds, near one whom she'd go 
Sometimes when with a dim green glow 

’Twould glimmer,—brighten in the weird caress 

Then, writhing, shiver slowly on. But I was not alone. 
Before me was a strange girl, lithe, with grace 
Unspeakable; and presently her face 
rom turned,—I 7 never seen her, nor had she 

fuer seen me. gleam was running thr : 
eae pte Pete ming through the sky, 
With awful radiance, like to bless. 

I heard the heart-beat of infinity 

“ Say—do you love me?” —“ Yes!” 








Polkaw. 








Mpi.e Dyna Beumenr, the youn d i 

; ME } g and talented Belgian voca- 
list, so well received at the Covent Garden al Concerts 
has returned to Brussels. , 


a has returned from Pompey to 
aris, and will arrive in London early next month to H 
Orystal Palace Concert of October iD nis arate 








MUSICAL MATTERS FROM FAR AND NEAR, 
By Dr Epvuarp Hanstick. 
I. 
(Historical Ballets in Paris, —History of Instrumentation by Lavoix.—M. E. 
Reyer settled.) 

On his return from a holiday trip, the most northerly point of 
which has been Marienbad and the most southern Salzburg, a 
man will not have come across much music “ by the way.” I do 
not, therefore, feel tempted to publish my impressions of travel 
under this title, especially as it has already been claimed by three 
authors. should be far more inclined to select as a heading 
“ At Home,” because, though not new, it is in my case much more 
appropriate. On returning home, after a longish absence, we 
often find on our writing-table something which has altogether 
refused to turn up during our journey: materials for a feuilleton. 
Thus I was welcomed back by a neat pile of new musical works, 
newspapers, and letters, among which I found a great deal cal- 
culated to interest my readers as well as myself. Above all, there 
were several communications from Paris, where there is never 
any want of activity in the domain of music. 

In a letter from a friend I find a description of the féte recently 
given by Gambetta, as President of the Chamber of Deputies. 
The newspapers have supplied their readers with plenty of par- 
ticulars. But one part of it strikes me as sufficiently new and 
important to have attention again directed to it; I allude to the 
execution of various o/d dances. Gambetta had dances of the 
time of the Revolution executed in his salons with the original 
music and in the costume of the period. ‘The first realization of 
this original idea, which rises far above mere amusement, I myself 
witnessed last year in Paris, and still retain a fresh and lively 
impression of it. The Paris Exhibitions, it must be acknowledged, 
greatly excelled in one respect all other undertakings of a similar 
nature; namely, in the extraordinary hospitality and unbounded 
sociableness displayed towards every visitor. Nowhere else had a 
foreigner, with good recommendations, a juror, a Government 
commissary, or an exhibitor, enjoyed such ample opportunities for 
attending brilliant private parties as he enjoyed in Paris. The 
first dignitaries of the State and of the City, and, above all, the 
Ministers, considered it their duty (a duty utterly ignored in other 
countries) to do the honours of Paris to foreigners. Almost every 
week one or other of the Ministers gave a brilliant evening party, 
at which you heard the most celebrated singers and virtuosos. As 
a proof of the well-nigh unsurpassable richness and variety of the 
programmes on such occasions in the year 1867, I will mention 
an evening party given by Marshal Vaillant, Minister of Fine 
Arts, when a one-act comedy, an old comic operetta, and some 
unpublished operatic fragments of Meyerbeer’s were performed in 
costume by the leading members of the Théitre-l'rancais, the 
Opéra-Comique, and the Grand Opera. It seemed as if the best 
displays of the kind were exhausted in the palmy year of the 
Second Empire, and that nothing was left for the gatherings 
during the Exhibition of 1878. But the French always discover 
something new. On the 11th June last year, M. Bardoux, Minister 
of Public Instruction, offered his guests an entirely original and 
charming entertainment, namely: a historical concert in dances. 
This certainly comes under the category of novel surprises, and 
should excite emulation in other quarters. But such an idea can 
not be carried out so easily, for it requires two persons with whom 
we do not often meet: a scholar conversant with dances, and a 
danseuse who is also a scholar. The Minister found the former 
in Théodore de Lajarte, a man thoroughly well versed in the 
history of music, and the latter in Mdlle Laura Fonta, 
of the Grand Opera. The two between them arranged the 
whole entertainment in conformity with old choreographic draw- 
ings, pictures, and scores. We first witnessed, on a pretty stage 
at the extreme end of the large apartment, two much talked-of 
dances of the sixteenth century, the Pavane and the Volte, 
executed, in French Court costume of the period, by three female 
and three male dancers from the Opera. The Volte was one of 
the most popular, if not exactly most moral, dances. It was re- 
quisite that the male dancer should be a strong man, a cavalier 
gatllard ; he had to whirl his partner round several times and then 
lift her high up in the air. Yet the Volte was danced at all Court 
balls, and Queen Margot was celebrated as a famous Volteuse. 
Completely unlike the Volte, the Pavane was full of ceremonious 


' dignity, and danced by the gentlemen with cloak, sword, and 
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covered head. For the first time in our lives we saw all this, like 
some old picture vivified, with our own eyes. The whole wound 
up with the famous “Flower Ballet” from Rameau’s Indes 
Galantes (1753). Mademoiselle Fonta and twelve other ladies re- 
presented the flowers, round which blustered and sighed two 
male dancers under the masks of “ Boreas and Zephyr.” No de- 
scription can convey even approximately a notion of the excep- 
tionally charming picture, so historically true as regards costume, 
dances, and music, As already mentioned, Théodore de Lajarte, 
the learned keeper of the archives at the Grand Opera, superin- 
tended the musical part, which he had executed by merely five 
violins and a piano. This accompaniment proved much too smali 
for the dimensions of the large apartment, which was acoustically 
bad; the music sounded somewhat as though it had come tele- 
phonically from Brussels or London. 

‘The remark of some one near me that even Lully had employed 
24 violins (“ Les 24 violons du Roy”) was the signal for a conver- 
sation on the different handling of the orchestra at different 
periods, and drew from me an expression of regret at our not yet 
possessing a History of Instrumentation. I remarked that, in the 
labours of Coussemaker, Fétis, Chrysander, and Ambros, we had 
merely valuable contributions for such a work, as far as regarded 
more especially oldish music, but no systematic account, coming 
down to our own days, of how men used to score at different 
periods and in different countries and schools. I did not know 
that a gentleman seated quite near me was then engaged on pre- 
cisely such a work. His name was Henri Lavoix (Fils), and his 
book, just published in Paris by I. Didot, is called Zistoire de 
U Instrumentation depuis le 1Géeme siecle jusqu’a nos jours. The 
work fills up a gap in the literature of musical history, and is not 
the first instance of the French anticipating the Germans in 
musical erudition, Lavoix’s Histoire de l’ Instrumentation supple- 
ments and admirably illustrates G. Chouquet’s History of French 
Opera, and Lajarte’s Catalogue raisonné of the Grand Opera, to 
speak only of works of the most recent date. It contains 
a mine of information set forth lucidly and pleasingly. It 
traces the origin of instruments back to the Middle Ages, and 
follows their development down to the scores of Richard Wagner, 
while it admirably characterizes the style of instrumentation 
patronized by various nations and their most eminent composers. 
If there is anything we miss in the book it is tables with musical 
examples and diagrams, The latter are best found in the richly 
illustrated new work, Les Instruments a archet, by A. Vidal, and 
the former in Berlioz. These works have recently been supple- 
mented, too, by an admirable and welcome monograph, Les Types 
des instruments, published in the Gazette Musicale by that 
thoroughly profound and clever Parisian critic, Jean Weber. 

Among the parcels from Paris I discovered two numbers of the 
Journal des Débats, wherein M. Ernest Reyer very kindly con- 
descends to busy himself with his humble servant. ‘“ Who is 
M. Ernest Reyer?” I hear some one enquire. It is only fair that 
I should introduce this gentleman to our readers since, despite 
thirty years of zealous self-laudation, he is still unknown in 
Germany. M. E. Reyer is musical critic of the Journal des 
Débats, and a composer besides. Reyer the composer owes it to 
Reyer the journalist that one of his compositions is occasionally 
performed in Paris and listened to with more or less patience. 
The only work of Reyer’s of which people out of France know 
even the title is the opera of La Statue. It was first performed 
with very scant success in 1861 at the Théatre-Lyrique, and sub- 
sequently reposed, to the unbounded satisfaction of the public, 
for full seventeen years on the managerial bookshelves. At 
length, in May last year, M. E. Reyer contrived by dint of exertion to 
set his dusty Statue on its legs again. Anything was good enough, 
the manager of the Opéra-Comique probably thought, to set 
before a Universal-Exhibition public. So it was, perhaps; “ any- 
thing "—except La Statue. I heard it performed to half empty 
benches and gaping spectators. The text and the music must be 
classed among the most mediocre, most wearisome, nay, more, 
most vapid lucubrations I ever knew. In addition to utter 
absence of originality and creative power, M. Reyer’s music is 
distinguished by an incessant and ridiculous effort to appear 
interesting and significant. I am not sure which struck me as 
most repulsive about this Statue, the affected sentimentality of 
the earlier scenes, or the convulsive attempts to be humorous. It 
was not astoniahing that such a work, the production of scant 





natural gifts artificially forced, soon disappeared definitively from 
the repertory. Of course, I could not think of sending a detailed 
account of such a work to the Neue freie Presse; 1 contented 
myself, in a subsequent article, in North and South, on Paris 
musicians, with casually mentioning M. Reyer as the “author of a 
bad opera.” I was prepared to see a vain man thus hit fly into a 
furious rage, but I was scarcely prepared for his style of ven- 
geance. In his feuilleton, M. Reyer never breathes a single 
syllable about my notice being thoroughly embued with the live- 
liest sympathy for French music and Frénch composers, and full 
of the warmest appreciation of all the French government has 
done and is still doing for the art. M. Reyer ignores the utterly 
friendly French tendency of my article, and, on the strength of a 
few distorted expressions torn out of the context, coolly denounces 
me as despising French music. I never said, or intended to say, 
a word of what M. Reyer perfidiously imputes to me. I am 
stated to have asserted that “the French” are destitute of 
musical talent, where it was M. E. Reyer alone whom I declared 
to be so, I am accused of representing the enthusiasm for 
Berlioz as a mere “ matter of fashion,” while, like a distinguished 
French musical critic (Octave Fouque), I simply emphasised 
the fact that in this case there was a national, as well as an 
esthetic, feeling at work. Finally, M. E. Reyer accuses me of 
ridiculing the eagerness of Frenchmen for the cross of the Legion 
of Honour and the dignity of an Academician, whereas my object 
was absolutely to point out once in a way the good side of these 

distinctions, to which in France alone musicians have an equal 
tight with other artists and with scholars. In my article I 

praised the French system which reserves six arm-chairs in the 

Academy for the most eminent and most celebrated national com- 

posers, though now and then, by some laughable oversight, a 

mediocrity and creature of puffery, like M. E. Reyer, is allowed 

to stray into the midst of the “Immortals.” From this assertion 

I cannot retract one iota. It is, and always will be, an absurdity 

that a composer who cannot show one important work, or a single 

success, should, as a ‘‘membre de l'Institut,” be reckoned among 

the first composers of France. When in the list of Academicians, 

side by side with the names of Cherubini, Spontini, Méhul, Auber, 

Halévy, Berlioz, Ambroise Thomas, Gounod, &c., we read the 

name of E. Reyer, we ask laughingly: Who is E. Reyer? I 

fancy that person himself could not, without blushing, look such 

artists as Saint-Saéns, Stephen Heller, and Léo Delibes in the 

face, for in talent and mastership they are a thousand times his 

superiors, though they have not the right to call themselves his 

colleagues in the Academy. 

In one point certainly I was guilty of injustice towards M. E. 
Reyer; I ought not to have mentioned him as the author 
simply of “a bad opera.” He has three such on his conscience : 
besides the Statue, of melancholy memory, already mentioned, an 
opera called Erostrate, which was an utter failure, and one, as yet 
unborn, entitled Sigurd. It is something absolutely unexampled 
in the history of the Parisian stage for a new opera, the work of 
a Frenchman resident in Paris, not to reach a third performance ; 
yet this was the case with M. Reyer’s Erostrate, in 1871, at the 
Grand Opera. For once in a way, the Paris public determined on 
setting an example and showing they would not put up with every 
piece of patchwork forced upon them by puffing and favoritism. 
The summary course which they adopted on this occasion is alone 
enough to prove that the Parisians possess true musical feeling. 
A third opera, Sigurd, M. E. Reyer has for years kept in his 
desk, or rather under his arm, without having been able to place 
it anywhere. It inspires all operatic managers with bitter anguish 
and dread. The feuilletonistic composer is indefatigable in puff- 
ing this Sigurd of his. He concludes a twelve-column notice of 
his Statue with the emphatic declaration: “This opera, so suc- 
cessfully ” (?) “ resuscitated after a lapse of seventeen years, will, 
no doubt, at length open the doors of the Grand Opera to his 
Sigurd.” With unparalleled naiveté he adduces as a proof of the 
great value of this Statue the fact that all his journalistic col- 
leagues in Paris wrote favourable notices of it! One little 
bit more, and I have done. On the occasion of the grand concert 
for the sufferers by the inundations at Szegedin, the Paris Com- 
mittee, with the evident object of securing M. E. Reyer’s 
journalistic aid, made a sacrifice and included the overture to his 
Sigurd in their programme. The flattered composer wrote in his 
self-glorifying feuilleton ; Had things been done as Ae wished, the 
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entire opera would have immediately followed the overture. 
Fortunately, this proposal to inflict on the Parisians the fate of 
Szegedin found no seconder. Marvellously becoming does M. 
Reyer appear when he drapes himself in the scandalous failure of 
his Erostrate as in a victor’s purple, and points to the similar fate 
of Wagner and Berlioz at the Grand Opera. Vain mediocrities 
are never at fault for consolation; if they cannot achieve the 
success of a Gounod or of an Ambroise Thomas, they look upon 
themselves as unappreciated geniuses and modestly compare 
themselves to Berlioz and Richard Wagner. M. Reyer has, of 
course, taken a lease for the comprehension of these two com- 
posers in France, and writes about them with the self-satisfied 
complacency of a discoverer. Wagner’s Tannhiuser, he assures 
us, contains great beauties, ‘quoi qu’en dise le Docteur Hanslick.” 
Poor Monsieur Reyer. I was fortunate enough to feel and 
describe in garrulous articles the beauties of Tannhduser when 
you did not know Wagner even by name. Exactly the same 
holds good as regards my position towards H. Berlioz, whose 
music Ambros and I long championed in Pesth while people in 
Paris were ridiculing it as the work of a madman. It is true 
that, after Berlioz died, we got up no musical Festival as did M. 
E. Reyer, who also caused to be performed thereat, in honour of 
the deceased, compositions by—E. Reyer himself. 

Thus we see HE. Reyer the critic always marching, like an armed 
retainer, behind Reyer the helpless composer, for the purpose of 
defending the latter. What kind of weapons they are which he 
uses we have personally experienced. M. Reyer appears to have 
absolutely no suspicion how unbecoming is his double character 
of a creative and at the same time a criticising musician. How 
can a composer whose personal interest is so closely bound up 
with the operatic theatres of Paris give in his paper an impartial 
opinion concerning the managers and the actors of those same 
theatres ? Would M. E. Reyer venture to blame heartily to-day 
the bad singing of a prima donna or the unintelligent acting of a 
heroic tenor, supposing that the fate of his own opera depended 
on them to-morrow? Must he not as a critic flatter all those 
whose favourable opinion is indispensable to him for the score he 
has just sent in? And how must such a composer of half- 
unrepresented, half-unsuccessful operas feel on beholding the 
undeniably great triumphs of his younger colleagues! Behind 
each of his operatic criticisms there must be the bloody apparition 
of Erostrate and the salvation-needing embryo of Sigurd. It is 
only men of strong and genuine artistic natures, like Robert 
Schumann and Berlioz, in whom moreover the composer stood so 
high as not to require the critic, and vice versd, that such 
double functions can be exercised without danger and without 
reproach. With individuals of petty minds and doubtful talent 
they lead—consciously or unconsciously—to a double abuse. 
With regard to M. Reyer’s amiable attempt to give, among other 
things, a supposed portrait of myself, I regret I cannot do more 
than return the compliment in a very incomplete fashion. M. E. 
Reyer floats only dimly before my eyes as a little, dried-up, 
greyish-blond dandy, with a little walking-stick and eye-glass, 
with condescending, blinking little eyes, and with a snow white 
bosom puffed out like a sail with superhuman self-esteem. When- 
ever I beheld this solemn Academician in a theatre or at a concert, 
I could not help thinking of an eccentric individual mentioned by 
Th. A. Hoffmann in his Tagebuchnotizen. This individual lived at 
K6nigsberg, and fancied he was the sun; on warm days he used 
to take up his station half naked at the well in the marketplace, 
and shine. Ep. HAnsticx. 








Miss Mivnre Havx has been giving representations, with her 
accustomed success at Homburgh. Thence she was to go to 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine and Baden Baden, there to remain until 
her return to London. 


Mr J. L, Harron has gone to Stuttgart to pass the winter, 
Health go with him, as one of the raciest and most vigorous con- 
tributors to honest English song. 


Sia. Arpitt, the excellent and multifarious conductor, composer, 
and musician, left London for New York on Thursday, to renew 
- duties as director of Mr Mapleson’s Italian Opera Company in 

merica, 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


M. ALBERT DE LASALLE has published the following list of the 
works with which the composers named below first appealed to 
the public of the Grand Opera, Paris, together with the age of 
each at the time of his doing so:—Rossini first braved fortune 
there in 1826 with Le Siége de Corinth, when 34; Herold, in 
1823, with Lasthénie, when 31; Auber, in 1823, with Vendéme en 
Espagne (in collaboration with Boieldieu and Hérold), when 41; 
Halévy, in 1830, with the ballet of Manon Lescaut, when 31 ; 
Meyerbeer, in 1831, with Robert le Diable, when 37; Adolphe 
Adam, in 1836, with the ballet of La Fille du Danube, when 33 ; 
Ambroise Thomas, in 1839, withthe ballet of Za Gipsy, when 28; 
Donizetti, in 1840, with Les Martyrs (and, the same year, with 
La Favorita), when 42; Gounod, in 1854, with Sapho, when 33 ; 
Félicien David, in 1859, with Herculaneum, when 49 ; and Victor 
Massé, in 1863, with La Mule de Pedro, when 42. 





Herr Ricuarp Waaner has much to answer for. It may be 
all very well for him to assail those whom the world in general 
regards as masters of music, He is permitted—and if not per- 
mitted would do it all the same—to make fun of Meyerbeer, sneer 
at Mendelssohn, point to Schumann with a gesture of contempt 
and pity, and throw stones at Brahms. By so doing he amuses 
some, gives to others the strong sensation of anger, which is 
almost as agreeable as pleasure, and considerably damages him- 
self—a consummation regarded by many as most desirable of all. 
The worst of it is, however, that the example of Wagner affects 
a lot of people who are simply troublesome, Because the great 
man of Bayreuth hammers away at our idols that is no reason 
why a host of pigmies should begin an attack on the same august 
effigies. But, reason or no reason, so it is, “Not long ago a voice 
from San Francisco proclaimed that Beethoven was absolutely 
ignorant of the elements of harmony, and now a Mr Braun, of 
Newark, comes forward to tell the world, in a pamphlet, that 
John Sebastian Bach was nothing more than a contrapuntist, 
having only the “cold calculation” necessary to make a fugue. 
“ Take his first prelude,” says Mr Braun, “and what is it? No 
music at all; whereas ‘ Yankee Doodle’ is music, and has been 
music all my lifetime, every bit of it, head, tail, and all.” We 
shall not presume to argue with Mr Braun, but would plead with 
him, as well as with Herr Wagner, to let us alone with our con- 
trary belief. These revelations are disquieting, and for the few 
years that amateurs of old-fashioned music have to live, they 
desire peace, Afterwards, Wagner’s “Infinite Melos” and Braun’s 
“Yankee Doodle” may, for aught they care, reign together, like 
the Kings of Siam.—D, 7. 

——)—— 


PROVINCIAL. 


CHELTENHAM.—The Horticultural Society brought their season 
to a successful termination last Wednesday week at the Winter 
Gardens. A concert was given in the evening by the band of the 
Royal Marine Artillery, who not only played overtures and operatic 
selections (conducted by Mr Winterbottom), but sang part-songs by 
J. L. Hatton and Silas in excellent style. Mrs Alfred Sutton (from 
Birmingham) was the vocalist, and her charming soprano voice and 
excellent method had ample scope for display in Sullivan’s ‘‘ Let me 
dream again” (encored, when she substituted ‘‘ She wore a wreath of 
roses ”) and Cowen’s ‘‘ Truant love.” Mr Von Holst, besides accom- 
panying the ef on the pianoforte, played a Barcarolle by Silas 
and a March by List.—(Communicated). 





Epitaphs and Epigrams. 


EPITAPH. 
Here doth lie poor Betsy Brent ; 
She kicked up her heels and off she went ! 











The rising young English tenor, Mr H. Seli 
engaged by the Diisseldorf Rhine Gesang Musik- 
formance of Haydn’s Seasons, on 23rd October. 

‘ A — Ar organ ——_ will be gives the Angel Town Institu- 
on, Brixton, every ay evening till Christmas, Mr Turpin is 
to be the organist next Saturday, ° ™ 


an, has been 
erein for a pers 
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SCRAPS FROM PARIS, 


Ch. Gounod’s new work will not be produced at the Grand 
Opera as soon as was expected, and M. Vaucorbeil’s arrangements 
will all have to be changed. The reason will be at once evident 
from the two letters here annexed. The Composer writes :— 


“* Paris, 18th September, 1879. 


‘*My dear Vaucorbeil,—I entertain too high a respect for my art 
not to say to you simply and loyally: My score of Le Tribut de 
Zamorra is in your hands, and you are about to put it in rehearsal ; 
but, during the few weeks’ rest I have just taken, it struck me that 
I mign give my work the musical development in which it seems to 
me deficient, and I will not deny that I should greatly regret not 
doing so. Will you accord me a delay of six months, at the end of 
which I undertake to bring you back my score ?—I seize this oppor- 
tunity to thank you for the kindness and attention you have dis- 
pare towards me from the moment you came to the Opera; I 

now what difficulties and what embarrassment this delay may 
cause you ; but you are too much an artist and too much my friend 
not to be in unison with my desire, especially after my sending you 
the sketch of my new numbers, await your decision, and am 
your affectionately devoted 
**CHARLES GouNoD.” 

Here is the Manager’s reply :— 

** Paris, 18th September, 1879. 

‘*My dear Gounod,—However serious the embarrassment which 
the temporary withdrawal of your score of Le T'ribut de Zamorra 
may cause me, the perfection of the work is paramount to every- 
thing else; I grant you, therefore, the delay you ask. Your 
affectionate and devoted ** VAUCORBEIL.” 

It is said that, under the circumstances, and not being bound 
by the terms of his agreement with the Government to give a big 
work for some time—for nearly a year in fact, dating from the 
1st November next—M. Vaucorbeil’s first novelty will be a ballet 
and Le Com'e Ory revived. La Mucette was played three nights 
last week to fair houses, Mdme Krauss will make her re-appear- 
ance on the 3rd October, as Selika in L’Afr.caine. M. Lasalle 

will leave in a week or two for Madrid, where he is to sing in 
Le Roi de Lahore with Mdlle de Reszké, and in Hamlet with 
Mdme Christine Nilsson. 

The reopening of the Opéra-Comique is fixed for the 
Ist October. The chorus and band have been rehearsing for 
some time at the Conservatory.—Ze Petit Duc has resumed its 
place in the bills at the MRenaissance.—The Minister of Fine 
Arts has ordered fifty copies of the Histoire de ? Instrumentation 
by M. H. Lavoix (fils). 

Roger was buried on the 16th inst. in the Montmartre Ceme- 
tery. The pall-bearers were M. Perrin, of the Théatre-Frangais ; 
M. Vaucorbeil, of the Grand Opera; M. Carvalho, of the Opéra- 
Comique; and M. Ambroise Thomas, of the Conservatory, 
speeches being delivered at the grave by the three gentlemen 
last named. Gustave Hippolyte Roger, as we learn from the 
Gazette Musicale was born on the 17th December, 1815, at the 
Chapelle Saint-Denis, where his father was a notary. He lost his 
parents when he was very young, and went to live with 
his uncle, who intended him to be a notary like his father. 
But Roger soon grew tired of a lawyer’s office and at length 
obtained his uncle’s permission to go on the stage, of which he 
was very fond. In 1836 he entered Martin’s class at the Con- 
servatory, and in 18:37 carried off the first prizes for singing and comic 
opera. The next year he made a most successful first appearance 
in Halévy’s Leclair at the Opéra-Comique. The first character of 
which he was the original representative—which he “ created ” to 
employ the French term—was that of the Marquis de Forlanges in 
Ambroise Thomas’s Perruquier de la Régence. He then sang, 
with ever increasing success, in La Figurante, Le Chdlet, La 
Marquise, Le Domino Noir, Le Pré aux clercs, L’ Opéra a la Cour, 
Joconde, Le Guitarrero, La Neige, Le Diable a Quatre, Le Duc 
d'Olonne, Le Code noir, Mina, La Part du Diable, La Siréne, Les 
Mousquetaires de la Reine, Haydée, Gibby la cornemuse, Le 
Déserteur, and La Dame Blanche. In 1848 he went to the 
Grand Opera, where he was the first Jean de Leyde in Le 
Prophete. He subsequently sustained the leading tenor part in 
Les Huguenots, Lucia, La Favorite, La Reine de Chypre, L'Enfant 
prodigue, and Le Jwif-Errant. During the holidays granted him 

e manager of the Opera, Roger used to visit Germany, 
where he was a great favourite, At Frankfort he appeared as 











Raoul in Les Huguenots, and at Hamburgh as Jean de Leyde in 
Le Prophéte, singing in both cases the German text, for he spoke 
and wrote German admirably. In 1859, he was obliged to have 
his right arm amputated, in consequence of a gun-accident while 
out shooting. The arm was replaced by an artificial one which a 
clever mechanician made him, and he was enabled once again to 
appear on the stage. But*he no longer felt himself, and his voice had 
begun to lose somewhat of its freshness, He soon left the Opera 
and played a series of star engagements in the country, returning 
afterwards to the Opéra-Comique for a short time, and then 
retiring from the stage. He still sang, however, occasionally at 
concerts. For the last ten years he was a professor at the 
Conservatory ; he had, also, a private singing school at his own 
house in the Avenue Frochot. Well educated and clever, Roger 
was an author as well as a vocalist. Among other productions of 
his pen may be mentioned Les Mémoires dun Ténor, and a French 
version of the text-book of Haydn’s Seasons. Herr Ferdinand 
Gumbert thus speaks of Roger in the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung : 

‘* His success as Raoyl (1852) at the Royal Operahouse was, from 
the very first, so immense, that he considered it a duty to study with 
iron will until he could present his impersonations—including even 
the dialogue of La Dame Blanche—in the German language to the 
German public. In Roger were united all the qualities of a great 
theatrical singer : a magnificent voice, of pleasing character through- 
out its entire register ; perfect delivery of the cantalena as well as of 
declamatory passages ; a taking personal appearance ; and a style of 
acting full of fire and power. His Fernando (La Favorita), Edgardo 
(Lucia), Raoul, Prophet, Eleazar, George Brown, and Fra Diavolo, 
were performances which served as models for many singers of 
different nationalities ; no one who was fortunate enough to see and 
hear Roger in these characters will be able to forget him. And with 
what unsurpassable excellence he sang Schubert's ‘ ae i 
But how is it possible to give the portrait of a great singer in a few 
strokes? I who was his Friend for upwards of five and forty years, 
and whose song” (‘‘ Oiseaux légers ”) ‘‘he was so fond of singing, grieve 
as much for the kindly man as for the artist, and his death fills 
me with profound sorrow. With a thankful heart I lay a wreath 
upon his grave. May the earth rest light upon him.” 

cmenichghiceecs 
HENRY IRVING. 

The crowded house associated on Saturday evening with the 
commencement of the second season of Mr Henry Irving’s 
management was in itself significant of the deep interest taken 
by the playgoing public in the prosperity of his enterprise, 
but the undoubted proof of his widely-extended personal popularity 
was to be found in the ringing cheers attending his re-appearance on 
these boards, and the enthusiastic recalls which enforced his return 
to the footlights at the close of each act of the drama of The Bells, 
forming the central feature of the programme provided for the 
occasion. The singular merits of Mr Irving's embodiment of the 
conscience-stricken Mathias have been too often acknowledged to now 
require further commentary, but the subtle art by which the actor 
kept his audience breathlessly attentive through the impressive 
scenes in which the self-accusing burgomaster appears, was never 
more forcibly exhibited than on Saturday night. When the curtain 
finally fell on that memorable situation which was now to startle the 
spectators as much, it seems, as when first witnessed, the long- 
repeated plaudits enforced a hurried speech from Mr Irving in 
acknowledgment of the loudly manifested desire of his clamorous 
admirers. In a few obviously unpremeditated sentences Mr Henry 
Irving observed that he had passed an exceedingly agreeable holiday, 
during which he had seen more of the sun than he probably would 
have seen had he remained in England ; that he might so far revise 
his arrangements as to withdraw 7'he Stranger and some other plays 
from the list he had promised ; but that substitutes would be found, 
he hoped, more certain of gratifying those he was most desirous to 
please. The warmest acclamations accompanied the speaker during 
his brief address, and he retired amid a renewal of the heartiest 
congratulatory applause,—C, S. 

[Hoch ! Hoch !—for our great comedian. ] 








Kretschmer's opera, Heinrich der Lowe, has been but coldly 
reozived in Hamburgh. 
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FRANZ SCHUBERT. 


But a few feet apart, in the cemetery of Wahring, Vienna, are 
two monuments of two great masters; on the one is carved the 
single word ‘‘ Beethoven ;” on the other, beneath a bust, is the 
following inscription : 

Death buried here a rich possession 
and yet fairer hopes. 
Here lies Franz Schubert, born Jan, 31, 1797. 
Aged 31 years. 

Thus, in the next year after the death of the Titan of music, 
there came to lie beside him the young composer who never had the 
hardihood to approach him during life. The exceeding veneration, 
not to say awe, with which Schubert regarded the older master—the 
self-absorption of Beethoven consequent upon his deafness and the 
great works upon which he was engaged—had prevented the one 
from approaching and the other from recognizing, although the two 
were neighbours and possessed many friends in common. 

It was only during his last illness that Beethoven, looking over 
the songs of Schubert, brought by a friend to his bedside, came to 
realize the kinship of this neglected youth. ‘A divine fire glows 
indeed in Schubert,” said he, as with enthusiasm he read them 
again and again. 

And there they rest together in that old city of melodious 
memories, each having crowned his labours by a Ninth Symphony— 
one of which, as it is affirmed, marks the point of departure for a 
new era in music, the other then as surely being the swan-song of 
the old. 

Franz Schubert, born in Lichtenthal, a suburban parish of Vienna, 
was the youngest son of a poor schoolmaster, who, in return for his 
poverty, had—after a questionable rule of compensation—been 
endowed with eighteen children. ‘‘It was the boy’s first great 
piece of good luck,” says Hueffer, ‘‘ that he was born in Vienna.” 
(What if it had been in New England one hundred years ago that he 
had first seen the light?) In Vienna, music was a part of an 
ordinary school course, and a string quartet in a family the rule 
rather than otherwise. At eight, Franz took his place as second 
violin in this quartet. Having a beautiful voice, he was sent to the 
choirmaster of the parish for instruction in singing ; he also began 
lessons on the organ, the piano, and in harmony. The good choir- 
master found him the most unteachable pupil he had ever had ; for, 
says he, ‘‘When I would teach him anything, I found that he 
already knew it: so I cannot honestly say that I ever gave him 
lessons at all; I merely played at it, and watched my pupil in 
amazement.” 

Among the competitors for the scholarship of 1809 at the free 
grammar school called the ‘‘ Convict,” appeared a chubby fellow of 
twelve, clad in a queer suit of light grey, whom the other boys imme- 
diately dubbed ‘‘ The little miller.” The little miller, on his part, 
soon —— his young rivals, as well as the learned judges, by his 
beautiful singing and the prompt manner in which he replied to 
knotty questions in harmony. Gaining the scholarship, he now had 
instruction from the best teachers, and the advantage of regular 

ractice in the orchestra of the school. It was not long after that 

‘ranz confided a secret to one of his school-fellows—which was this 
—that he himself sometimes composed music. In fact, his own 
compositions soon appeared regularly on the programmes of the 
evening’s work. Promoted also to first violin, his was the privilege, 
in the absence of the conductor, to act in that capacity himself. 

With all these honours, we find him writing the following letter, 
in which how many charity children, less illustrious, seem to find 
voice :— 

‘*DEAR BROTHER FERDINAND,—I will come at once to the point, 
and not vex you by beating about the bush. I've been thinking a 
long time about my situation, and, on the whole, think it very 
favourable ; but in some respects it could be improved. You know, 
by experience, that a fellow would like a roll or a couple of apples 
once in a while, especially if, after a poor dinner, he has to wait 
eight hours and a half for a scaniy supper. I can’t stand it any 
longer. The few groschen Herr father gave me were soon gone, and 
what am I to do the rest of the time? ‘They that hope in Thee 
shall not be ashamed.’—Matt. ii. 4. And I believe it. Suppose you 
were to send me a couple of kreutzers a month ; you could not miss 
it, while I in my cell should think myself fortunate and happy. As 
I said, I rest on the words of the Apostle Matthew, who says that 
he who has two coats shall give one to the poor. In the meantime, 
I trust that you will hearken to the voice crying to you continually 
to remember your poor, loving, trusting—again I say, poor brother, 

“* FRANZ.” 

Music paper was another crying want; he never had enough, for 
he wrote incessantly. His fifteenth year saw the production of 
overtures, church and dance music, variations, songs, and an opera. 
‘* Hagar's Complaint,” a song of twenty-eight pages, called upon 


Died Nov. 19, 1828, 





him the special interest of Salieri, the Court chapel-master. Salieri 
had been a rival of Mozart, and had the name of having engaged in 
very dishonourable intrigues ; but, if so, his character is somewhat 
redeemed by his conduct toward Schubert. He loaded his pupil 
with all the learning he had to bestow, did the best he could to 
keep him within the limits of Italian traditions, and when at last 
Schubert, out of patience, refused to have the best and most 
original thoughts struck out of his manuscript, and bade his old 
teacher good-bye, Salieri still rejoiced in his progress. On his part, 
Schubert never ceased to return the most grateful and respectful 
good will. : ; , 

In his seventeenth year Franz became his father’s assistant, and it 
was while teaching the primary classes in this school—a task detest- 
able to him—that he composed three or four symphonies, more than 
a hundred songs—in fact, music of every description, without end. 
Some of his finest and most celebrated songs date from this time, 
before he had reached his twentieth year. ‘ 

Schubert was particularly adverse to giving music lessons ; with 
Beethoven, he went to such a task “like a stubborn, ill-tempered 
donkey.” Routine of any kind annoyed him. Yet he would have 
been very glad to have gained a small Government appointment for 
which he applied in 1816, and which carried with it the boon of 
twenty poundsa year. Failing in this, he entered the family of 
Count Esterhazy, where he found congenial associations. Living a 
part of the year on the Count’s estate in Hungary, he heard 
those wild Magyar and gipsy melodies, which he has wroughtin to some 
of his most characteristic compositions. With Caroline, the youngest 
daughter of the house, Schubert had the misfortune to fall in love, 
something he was by no means addicted to; in this case, however, 
there seems to have been inspired on his part a passion as deep and 
lasting as it was hopeless. 

Schubert was not attractive in person. Before strangers he was 
shy and reserved ; and although of great natural gaiety and sociabilty, 
it was only when entirely free from conventional restraint that this 
characteristic showed itself. Honourable, unselfish, nonchalant, 
simple-hearted, he was quite lacking in the talent of pushing his 
own way. He played no instrument well enough to claim rank as a 
virtuoso ; he lacked nerve as a conductor, and had no business tact 
whatever. Hehadasmall revenue from his songs, but his publishers 
had it all their own way, and were —— in 50 per cent., while 
the composer went with an empty pocket. Friends, true and warm, 
he never lacked, although with the great musical celebrities of the 
day he had few relations. Vogt, of the Imperial Opera, was one ; 
he sang Schubert’s songs continually, in public and private, so that 
it was upon them that the composer's reputation was grounded. 
Not until long after his death was Schubert thought to have added 
materially to fa art in the other kinds of music. His symphonies 
and piano works were declared too difficult, and laid aside. In 
1836 prizes were offered at Vienna for symphonies, while the great 
Symphony in © was yet unsounded. In 1838 Schumann discovered 
this work, while visiting Vienna, and sinee its first production in 
Leipsic the name of Schubert has been among the great masters. 
Schubert’s operas have not been considered successful ; he seemed 
to lack theatrical instinct, and usually lavished his musical wealth 
upon an ineffective drama. To the last, however, he was always 
looking for the right libretto. Perhaps he felt the need of the 
strong breath of public applause ; perhaps he pined in his isolation, 
pouring out for ever the treasures of his fancy, while still they formed 
no point of sympathy between him and the world. Perhaps some 
bitter sense of injustice crept at last into his honest heart, when he 
saw inferior works preferred to his own, saw their authors loaded 
with substantial honours. That he was far from happy in the later 
years of his life appears from his letters and papers ; he who wrote 
the beautiful ‘‘ Praise of Tears,” wrote also in his diary: ‘‘O God ! 
that which the world welcomes with joy is nourished by my sorrow.” 

However this may be, it did not check his productiveness, for, to 
the last month of his life, he wrote with unabated ardour and fresh- 
ness, Of none so much as of Schubert are the words true which 
Schopenhauer said of musicians generally : ‘‘ They speak the highest 
wisdom in a language which their reason does not understand.” 
Much of his work was the result of instantaneous impulse, like that 
of the painter, Turner ; and had he been required to play the part of 
professor, like him, he would have Salona and explained only to 
the mystification of his hearers. Vogt used to declare that it was a 
state of musical clairvoyance in which Schubert wrote, and that he 
scarcely recognized his own creations when finished, The “Erlkénig” 
was composed immediately upon reading the poem ; the ‘‘Serenade” 
came to him in a café amid the hurry of waiters and the clinking of 
glasses, when, hastily ruling a staff, he noted it down in almost its 
present form ; and as much may be said of others among his finest 
productions. 


In 1828 ended this life, so short and uneventful, yet so rich in 
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accomplishment. This is what he had won in life : some honorary 
testimonials, some letters of thanks and com pliments, and a few in- 
different garments. In return, he left to the world a mass of unheard 
music—a mountain of unknown wealth. Schubert's is the freshness 
of eternal youth ; with him come spring-time and all the illusions of 
life's merge f Beethoven offers us divine consolation for the ills of 
the world ; Schubert makes us forget that they exist.—Baldwin’s 
Monthly. 


—o 
TERRIBLE STATE OF NORTH MALVERN. 
“ Keep your Cats i’ the House.” —Crabb Shivers. 

A recent issue of the Malvern News, that well reputed philo- 
sophical journal which is edited by Morris of the Link, and 
contributed to by Perry of Worcester, Appleford of Hereford, 
Giles of Gloucester, Button of Birmingham, and Holmes of 
Hallow (Hallow the Hole), contains the subjoined distressing and, 
to all true humanitarians (and lovers of the species, Feline), most 
interesting paragraph :— 








NORTH MALVERN. 

INFERNAL Matice.— Some foul 
wretch or wretches have been at their 
infamous work, and it is to be hoped 
the vicious brutes, whoever they 
are, may be brought to the bar of 
justice, that the law might be 
avenged, and the heartless mis- 
creants receive that punishment which 
their barbarous cruelties righteously 
demand. Is it not a disgrace to the 
times we live in, that one cannot keep 
a domestic animal, like a cat or dog, 
without fear of some atrocious villain 
dosing it with an agonising poison, and 
i the fine animal through the most excruciating and 
ingering torture’? It is a disgrace, and we hope this para- 
graph will come under the notice of the Secretary of the 
Royal Society, and the dastardly assassin’s dark deed be 
brought to light, and the law overtake them. ‘The cat 
belonged to the inhabitants of Corelli Cottage, North Malvern. 
It was a fine black cat, whose playful ways endeared it to its 
owners, and must have met its heartrending death in close 
proximity to their house. Some beautiful 
cats roam about Mr Johnson's field opposite ; 
they enjoy, unmolested, the fine air, though 
dozens of people cross the field daily, no in- 
human brutes are found there to destroy the 
existence of life; yet, in a supposed quiet 
spot, at one’s own door, the noble creature 
could not go for fresh air, and return, without 
vomiting up, in frightful agonies, the foulest 
of poisons—-strychnine. In Birmingham the 
noble creature could have all its enjoyments 
for eighteen months; but on coming to Mal- 
vern the poor thing was not allowed to live 
six weeks. The interesting companion was 
loved in an affectionate manner, and about a fortnight back 
it just went from the front door, returning in about a quarter 
of an hour into the cellar, where it vomited, with painful 
shrieks, its cruel food. Every effort was made to save the 
innocent thing, but to no purpose. It — on Sunday, 
screaming with intense agony, and if anything could soften 
the callous heart of the vilest virago, it was the piteous 
appeals of the poor victim in paroxysms Tey 
of bitter pains, to be relieved from its 
untimely and savage end. Whoever 
can give clue to the owner, of the 
perpetrators of such nefarious conduct, 
shall be instantly rewarded, and we 
sincerely hope the dastardly filth will 
meet with their just recompense and 
reward.—Communicated. 












mM 











Mourn! Mourn! ye Muses! Let every Malvern cat hitherto 
bask in Mr Johnson’s field, avoid Corelli Cottage re even 
Sainton Villa), or return to Birmingham forthwith, where “the 
noble creature can have all its enjoyments for eighteen months” 
—atastretch. Puss, beware! Poor puss! We should like to see 
the inhuman rascals flogged who did the deed. 

. Simcock House. 











MR LIONEL LAWSON. 


It is with deep sorrow that we have to record the unexpected and 
very sudden death of Mr Lionel Lawson, who passed away a - 
fully at an early hour on Saturday morning last, at his residence, 
No. 2, Brook Street, Hanover Square. The deceased gentleman 
had been in his usual excellent health until the preceding day, 
when he complained of some uneasiness about the chest. His 
medical adviser, nevertheless, saw no tokens of serious indisposition, 
and not the slightest apprehensions were entertained by the friends 
who remained with him until close upon midnight. Scarcely had 
they left the house, however, when the attack, of which his previous 
symptoms had been the forerunner, surprised the sufferer, and he 
expired without a struggle. This most melancholy intelligence will 
be received with unfeigned regret by an unusually large circle of 
friends, while the loss by his loving relatives of so warm- 
hearted a kinsman is not to be measured by words. Mr Lionel 
Lawson having been one of the principal proprietors of the Daily 
Vlusak aiken at no time ever taking any active part in the 
management of the paper—his untimely demise demands a special 
tribute of sorrow and of sympathetic respect in these columns ; but 
for that very reason we are forbidden to dwell on those personal 
qualities which are recalled to-day in so many quarters with sincere 
attachment and profound regret. Kindly and genial in manner, 
sagacious and keen-sighted whatever the subject might be on which 
his clear intellect was exercised, Mr Lionel Lawson’s death will 
leave a painful void in many circles, both at home and abroad, where 
his presence was always welcome, while his loss to his relatives will 
be a source of perpetual grief. The lamented gentleman, whose 
sudden death we have thus to record, had but reached the fifty-sixth 
year of his age. 

ee Se ne alee ors a ie toe ae ee 

The mortal remains of the late Mr Lionel Lawson were on Wed- 
nesday morning, at an early hour, consigned to their last resting- 
place in the cemetery belonging to the West London, or Berkeley 
Street, Synagogue. The ceremony was conducted in the quietest 
manner possible, no invitations having been issued ; but the friends 
of the deceased gentleman who called at his residence learnt there 
the day and hour at which the funeral would take place, and the 
consequence was that when the cortege reached the cemetery gates 
many familiar faces were to be seen amidst the sympathetic crowd. 
The service was impressively read by the Rev. Professsor Marks, 
assisted by the Rev. Mr Liwy, the coffin, over which the prayers 
were recited, being completely covered by the mass of floral emblems 
that had been offered as a last testimony of love and affection. So 
numerous were these, indeed, that the surface of the pall was hidden 
under the multitude of many-coloured flowers. Seldom has a man 
had such opportunities of making friends as the late Mr Lionel 
Lawson, and the extent of the lamented gentleman’s popularity was 
amply manifested yesterday in the sorrowful group of unbidden 
mourners who stood around his open tomb.—D. T’. 


a 


REMINISCENCES OF THE HEREFORD FESTIVAL. 
SYMPHONIES AT FESTIVALS, 


Years have passed since the late organist of Hereford Cathedral, 
who was by no means a time-server, ventured to introduce entire 
symphonies into the Festival programme. But, although he died 
only the other day, he did not live long a, to gather from his 
enterprise the fruit it will eventually bear. am afraid that the 
symphony at the Shire Hall concerts is still regarded very much in 
the vight of the sermon at church, At the outset there was not 
much opposition—perhaps because the circumstances involved were 
not appreciated—but the local public now know that each symphony 
means from thirty to fifty minutes of orchestral music not perfectly 
intelligible. Still, they do not openly complain. They have been 
told that a symphony is the proper thing to have played on such an 
occasion, and, with the heroic resolve that endures the Sunday 
homilies of a mild curate, they sit out Beethoven or Mendelssohn, 
showing by no more than an occasional yawn that though the spirit 
be willing the flesh is weak. The ‘‘ Scotch” symphony was heard 
the other night with even a show of interest, and when in the 
scherzo the clarinet led off, like an ideal bagpipe, an unmistakably 
Scottish strain, a gentle flutter proved that the music had come 
within grasping distance. Beethoven’s Hroica, performed last night, 
was less happy, in despite of the Funeral March, which speaks 
‘*with most miraculous organ” to every ear, and I am afraid that, 
though the crowded audience heard it politely, they were much 
relieved when the last chord came. Let me not be supposed to 
imply any reproach. Works like the Hroica belong to the high 
things of art, and can only be enjoyed when, after long contempla- 
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tion, their spirit has passed into the worshipper. And this, by the 
way, is the very reason why they should be presented again and 
again where they are not understood. ‘‘ What is the use,” say some 
people, ‘‘of boring an audience with music for which they do not 
care?” I answer that, if the music be in advance of public taste, 
there is very great use indeed. In one of his thoughtful sonnets, 
Wordsworth, referring to Bruges, observes : 
‘* The spirit of Antiquity—enshrined 

In sumptuous buildings, vocal in sweet song, 

In picture speaking with heroic tongue 

And with devout solemnities entwined— 

Mounts to the seat of grace within the mind.” 


So will all forms of art. Even where there is no intelligent com- 
prehension, there must be susceptibility to their influence, and the 
most careless hearer of a Beethoven symphony cannot escape the 
power it wields. This is sufficient justification for the performance 
of the Froica last night, as well as for that of the overture in which 
Mendelssohn conveys his impression of the ‘lonesome island” in 
the western sea. Both works were conducted by Mr Arthur Sulli- 
van, who had a very hearty reception on making his appearance, and 
both were played, although not previously rehearsed, with con- 
siderable effect. The rest of the programme comprised nothing but 
vocal solos, one part-song excepted, and excepted also the very 
pretty Gavotte for strings, which so favourably recommends the 
talent of Mr Weist Hill as a composer.—D. 7. 
—o 
WAIFS. 

Mad. Christine Nilsson is on a visit to the Marquise d’Aoust. 

Mad. Szavardy-will make a concert tour in Germany during the 
winter. 

Mad. Clara Schumann celebrated her sixtieth birthday on the 
13th inst. 

Mr Mapleson leaves Liverpool for New York to-day in the City 
of Berlin. 

Lohengrin is to be performed at the Theatre Royal, Hanover, 
without the usual ‘‘ cuts.” 

Fools sometimes have more money than wit, but this unequal 
distribution does not generally last long. 

Herr Hans von Biilow purposes a second series of concerts in 
Berlin for the benefit of the Bayreuth enterprise. 

Herr Suppé has returned from Naples to Vienna, bringing with 
him his new buffo opera, Donna Juanita, completed. 

Mr Mapleson’s Italian Opera Company leave Liverpool for New 
York in the steamship City of Berlin to-day (Saturday). 

Joachim and Brahms have taken advantage of a holiday trip in 
Transylvania to give concerts together in the principal towns there. 

The Emperor Wilhelm has conferred on Herr Stiigemann, manager 
of the Stadttheater, Kénigsberg, the title of Royal Prussian Chamber 
Singer. 

Stern’s Vocal Union, Berlin, under the direction of Max Bruch, 
po give this season a performance of Anton Rubinstein’s Thurm zu 

abel. 

It is rumoured that M. Louis Brassin is to be succeeded at the 
Brussels Conservatory by Herr Hans von Biilow and H. Vieuxtemps 
by Herr Jean Becker. 

Mr and Mrs Cheshire were the attractions at the Brighton 
Aquarium last week, and Mdme Antoinette Sterling is to be the 
vocalist at this morning’s concert. 

Signor Arditi leaves Liverpool to-day for New York, in the City 
of Berlin (Inman Line), to fulfil his duties as conductor of Mr 
Mapleson’s Italian Opera Company. 

Miss Boch, a young American pianist, is to play at the Crystal 
Palace concert to-day. American journals speak highly of her talent 
as an interpreter of the works of the ‘ classical”’ composers. 

The following works are comprised in this season’s programme of 
the Berlin Singakademie : Haydn’s Seasons ; Mass in A major (J. 8. 
Bach); ‘‘ Lobgesang” (Mendelssohn); ‘Te Deum” (F. Kiel); Saul 
(Handel); and Elijah (Mendelssohn). 

Herr Schuberth has left town for a week’s shooting at his mother’s 
estate, “Schloss Krojanken,” near Dantzig ; but intends returning 
in time to conduct the next orchestral meeting of the Schubert 
Society, which is announced to take place on October 13th. 

The Brixton Choral Society’s prospectus has just been issued. 
Handel's Jephtha,, Mr Henry Gadaby's desmatic cantata, The Lord 
of the Isles, Mr Ebenezer Prout’s Hereward, and Spohr’s Calvary are 
- principal works to be given under the direction of Mr William 

emare. 





Mdlle Marie Vanzandt, the youthful American prima donna, who 
has been passing her vacation at Walmer, near Deal, has not been 
idle, but has occupied herself with composition, the result being an 
‘Ave Maria,” which a correspondent describes as bigges and 
charming.” Mdlle Vanzandt, the same correspondent informs us, 
leaves on Monday for Paris, to sing at several of the réunions of 
the nobility, and returns to London for the summer season to fulfil 
her engagement at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


____Bdbertisements. 


“THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
P 


ce 128, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Pri 


ice 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, rey Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank Mont, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourci. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

“‘This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of Et pa in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.”— Pictorial Werld. 


™ THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised ‘and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
B T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and — — Mann and removing affections of 
e oat. 
R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
ponte, d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 





























NEW SERLES.—No. 14.) (PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Che Cheatre: 
A MONTHLY REVIEW AND MAGAZINE, 
For SEPTEMBER, 1879, is Now Ready. 


BILL OF THE PLAY. 


. THE WatTCH-TowER: ‘‘The Want of Training for Ac ghee 
Art;” “ Benefit Performances,” 4 _ —? 

. PoRTRAIT: Mr FecHTER as Hamlet, 

- THE Round TABLE: “ Playwriting as it is,” by Perey Fitzgerald; “The 
Duty of an Audience,” by Emily Faithful ; “The Poetry of Acting,” by W. 
Davenport Adams ; ‘‘ Sir Edward Mortimer,” by Frederick Hawkins; “ The 
bey ashe beh na gl an Eye-Witness; ‘‘ Macready’s Werner,” 

y E. J. man ; ‘‘ The aygoer and the New,” by Macsyc . 

4. PorTRaIt: Miss BLANCHE Teh chia a7 

5, FEUILLETON: ‘‘ A Perfect Gentleman,” by George Manville Fenn, 

6. NOTES en passant, 

1. = a LAY: In London, the Provinces, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, and 

adrid, 

8. Echoes from the Green-room, 


London : Wyman & Sons, 81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.0 
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MIGNON 


Opera in Three Arts. 
AMBROISE. THO! MAS. 


The Opera complete, for Voice and Piano, with Italian and 
French words, net 
1 the follow’ Duets, §c., are published in different Keys, to suit all 
Me deed a Eel ite Frc aed oda = 


erANZE (Basso)—‘“‘ we etremante”...  ... on Pee ee 
ARIA (Tenore)—“ 8i, solingo ognor pel mondo” 





1. 

% 6 

3. ROMANZA (Mezzo Soprano)—* Non conosci il bel suol” ad Knowest 
thou the land”) ee  & 

4, DUETTO (Mezzo Bopran oe ‘Tenore)— ‘Leggiadre rondineite ” ee. ft 

5. TRIO—“ Riconoscente a) a (aie 

6. 

7. 

8, 


more, se nel cor” 5 
pei (Soprano)—“ Chi m’ama 5! Ae meco” oe 4 
—‘* Bella Diva, per . a 

Wy opto. (Soprano e Tenore)—* J see on darti aleun penster prime ieee cid 
. VALZA DEL DUETTO—“ Gai ae. Spr e sospir’ D dem eae 
om & 

5 

5 





10. STIRIANA (Mezzo 8 )—** Io ama ° 
11. MELODIA (Tenore)—“ Addio Mignon fa core one 
12, RECIT, (Cantabile—Mezzo Soprano)—“ Ella e la presso a a lui” § 
13. DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e Basso)—“ Sofferto hai tu? ah asonpes il 1 dual? 5 
14. POLACOA (Soprano)—* To son Titania la bionda” .. 6 
. CORO—“ Ore sciogliam le vele” 5 

; NINNA. NANNA (Basso) —"" Del suo cor calmai le pene” 4 

. ROMANZA (Tenore)—‘“‘ Ah non crede a |'afflita nel vergin ‘suo candore ” 4 

. DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e Tenore)—“‘Ah! son felice! io son rapita”... 7 

. PREGHIERA (Mezzo Soprano)—“ O vergin Maria il Signore sta conte” 3 

. FORLANA (Soprano)—“ Finche resti al prato un fior” ... 6 

. ARIA (Soprano)—‘“‘ A meraviglia, a meraviglia ” 6 
2, RONDO GAVOTTA (Mezzo Soprano)—“ In veder |’ ‘amata stanza d’alle” 5 

PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 

G. BIZET ..., si see ... The Opera complete vee +. net 10 
Ditto - ose ooo cee pay ge pa - ° a © 
Ditto Danse Bohémienne Adieu Mignon ot oe 

Romance de Mignon ... be. | Polonaise de Philine ... 6s. 
Duo des Hirondelles ... 5s. | O Printemps cispeanoas 4s. 
AUG. BAZILLE . Entr’acte gavotte... ads 
3s 2 Pots-Pourris ese des rr each 
Valse sentimentale ... om pee nes 
Souvenirs-transcriptions ... 
Polonaise sa 
Fantaisie-transcription 
Fantaisie variée 
Improvisata (Entr’ acte gav rote)... 
. Fantaisie-transcription —... 
Fantaisie variée 
Romance et duo des ‘Hirondelles.. 
Grand fantaisie ea be 
Styrienne de Mignon 
Fantaisie py og 
Romance de Mignon 
EASY ‘PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
Bouquet de mélodies, 2 suites 
Petite fantaisie 
3 petites transcriptions 
2 petites fantaisies ... 

A. CROISEZ Fantaisie facile ( Styrienne) 

D. KRUG Petite fantaisie 

F, WACHS .. oes ... Romance de Mignon 
Ditto “ on iv ... Duo des Hirondelles 
Ditto sos eee nee nee,~ Waals de Philine 
Ditto er Pere oe .. Styrienne de Mignon 
Ditto ee ~_ os .. Polonaise de Titania 
Ditto oon ove os caan ta de Wilhem 

“DANCE M USIC. 

STRAUSS ... sé -» eee Ler Quadrille a 2 et 4 mains 
Ditto rom ooo see «-. Grand valse ... o 
Ditto os ae ose ceo POEEDD - sac 

ARBAN vee eee one + 2e Quadrille 

A. MEY... own «.. 8e Quadrille 

C. GODFREY, wn .«. Mignon valse ... 

OLIVIER Bees Suite de valses __... 

EM. on : Polka des Hirondelles 

F, ZIKOFF.. si = . Mignon polka (entr’acte) . 

_ PIARCFORTS DUETS. 

rture eee 
4 Deux suites concertantes we 
Pot-Pourri . 
Entr’acte gavotte 
Deux Mosaiques 
Valse de Mignon: 


cocomeosccoooosooooasoescos oo 


TH, OESTEN 
G. TREDHE 


NAAVININAAANVINIAANNA 
Scoeoseaacoosasooscaco 


58. CRAMER 


tots MO WWM AGUwu-r 
AMMRARAAROSCSCOSS 


eo hh ee 
ASASOoCaeaeaaqn 


AMBROISE THOMAS . 
PAUL BERNARD eos 


STRUMENTAL. 

ANSOHUTZ, J. ... ia Entr’acte Gavotte : 

Piano and Flute’ 1 OM Piano and Cornet... 

Piano and Violoncello... 6s. Piano and Violin .. 

Piano and nema 6s. 
GUILBAUT, E ... ‘ Pot-pourri,” pour cornet seul ... 
LEVEQUE, EMILE Six mélodies pour violon ... 
SARASATE .. on e -—~ et shud pour violon (avec 

iano 
winetex we we“ Oonnais-tu le pays,’ ” paraphrase pour 
violon, orgue ou harmonium, et piano 


(Epitions pbE MM. HEUGEL er CIE., Paris.) 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, REGENT ST., W. 





anon on 
AQSroson 


AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


Esses CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other Pak instruments. 

(9) PELL & OO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENOY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
— {nstruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 


prices 
Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 








THE FAVOURITE ORGAN. 


ST S- 


a 


COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH ; 
KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT CASE. 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 
CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
| Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 





| undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
| variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & CO0., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Chappell & Co.'s Instruction Book for the American Organ. 


With an admirable SELECTION OF MUSIC a. and fingered by 
Epwarp F. Rimsavutr. Price 1s, 6d. net 





See 
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Sonata in G 


LY 


Oo Sue So 


Dom Cte SOON 


3 Abschied 


POPULAR GLASSICS, 


A SELECTION OF STERLING COMPOSITIONS 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE. 











Sonatina in C (Op. 37) 

Posthumous rondo in B flat..............000- Mozart 
Sonata in D (Op. 47) Dussek 
Sonata in C sharp minor Haydn 
Sonatina in E flat (Op. 37) Clementi 
Bourrée in A minor (Suites Anglaises) 

Sonatina in G 

Echo (from the Partita in B minor) 

Sonstine In POD NGO)\... o25,500 sae ev oa neen Clementi 
Sonatina in F Beethoven 
Sonata in C 

Prelude and caprice in C minor (Ist Partita) .... 
Sonata in E minor Haydn 
L’adieu Dussek 
Two minuets in C and D 

La contemplazione 

Schumann 


9 Allegro, sarabande, and scherzo in A minor (5rd 


Partita) 
Sonata in F 
Andante in B flat (Op. 75) 


22 Rondo a capriccio (Op. 129) 
‘| | ie 


Allegro, sarabande, and passacaille in G minor (7th 
Suite) Handel 


) Gavotte and Musette in D minor (Suites Anglaises, 


No. 6) 


26 Allegro con brio in E flat (from Sonata, Op. 13) Hummel 


7 Sonata in D (No. 10) 


Paradies 


28 Dene BOANONN «ods vous ce be ceed aoe lesen Steibelt 


Presto in A flat (from Sonata No, 6) 
Sonata in C (Op. 53) 
Saxon airs with variations 


2 Passepied (Partita in B minor) 
33 Two minuets in G and E flat 


Rondo brillant in B flat (Op. 107) 


5 Toccata in A (from Sonata No. 6) 


to ot ee 


— 


CO He CO DS me OT co Co me Ce 





8, 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
4 
2 
4 
4 
4 
5 
3 
4 


No 


‘Giga in F sharp minor (Suite No. 6)...... a9 


7 Invitation pour lavalse (Aufforderung zum Tanze) Weber 


38 Minuet and trio in E flat 


Beethoven 
Sonata in E 

Nocturne in E flat (Op. 9, No.2) ......6- 

Aria (4th Partita) 


2 La galante, rondo (Op. 120) . 
3 Rondo brillant in E flat (Op. 62)........ fee es 


Wiegenliedchen (Op. 124) Schumann 


5 Aria con variazioni in A (Op. 107, No. 3)....Hummel 


Octave study Steibelt 


7 Two minuets (1st Partita) 


Polonaise in C (Op. 89) 

Prelude and Fugue in D 

Gigue in B flat (1st Partita) 

Marche funébre (from Sonata Op. 35) 


52 Grand Polonaise in E flat 
3 Tempo di ballo 
54 Rondo pastorale (from Sonata, Op. 24) 


Arabesque (Op. 18) 


3} Six variations on an original theme in F (Op. 34) 


Beethoven 


7 Variations in F minor 


Grande valse in E flat (Op. 18) 
Impromptu in B flat (Op. 142, No. 3) 
Polacca brillante in E (Op. 72) 
Bagatelle in E flat (Op. 33, No. 1) 


32 I] moto continuo (from Sonata, Op. 24) 
33 Schlummerlied (Op. 124) 


Capriccio in F (Op. 49) 


35 Variations, “ Quant’ e piii bello” 
36 Menuetto in B minor (Op. 78) 
7 Two musical sketches ........0s0sese00 Mendelssohn 


(2 


Variations, “ The harmonious blacksmith” .... Handel 
Sonata in B flat (Op. 38, No. 2) Clementi 
APONTE (DOOD) «oss sas Meeee'e Po 09 Sao Beethoven 
Rondo scherzo (from Sonata, Op. 45, No. 1)... .Dussek 
Variations sérieuses (Op. 54) ..........4. Mendelssohn 
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